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EDITORIALS 


Is Criticism Wholesome? 


A; friend recently ‘referred to the number of 
editorials appearing in this Journal which were 
critical in character. Although not so stated, the 
inference was one of criticism for this policy. 


It would seem wise to evaluate the stand we 
have taken and see whether criticism is whole- 
some and for the best interests of the Church. 


First of all, is criticism ever justified? Of course 
it is. Our Lord set us an example of clear and 
cutting denunciation of the evils which He found 
in His day within the Jewish religious organiza- 
tion. Paul, Peter, John and Jude did not spare 
‘where criticism and warning was necessary. 


In our judgement, the Church has never needed 
constructive criticism more than now. Those asso- 
ciated in the work of The Journal are loyal Sou- 
thern Presbyterians, most of us with a Presby- 
terian heritage and background which runs back 
to the earliest days of Presbyterianism in Am- 
erica. 

It has seemed that for some years we have been 
too prone to mutual felicitations and complacency. 
This attitude was expressed several summers ago 
at Montreat by a speaker who said: “I refuse to - 
hear one word of criticism of our Church.” Supn- 
pression of, or refusal to brook criticism is, we 
believe, a sign of ominous portent. The very foun- 
dation principle of democracy includes the right 
of those who oppose to state that opposition with- 
out hindrance. 

Why is criticism needed today? Because in the 
Church, among other things, there are movements, 
tendencies and emphases away from evangelical 
Christianity. Do you question this? Look at con- 
ditions in the Methodist Church, in our sister 
Church in the North, and in other groups in Am-. 


erica. Any one who questions that evangelical fer- 
vor and spiritual power have waned is simply 
unaware of present statistics. Study the influence 
of once evangelical institutions and organs, see 
what they teach, or do not teach, read the books 
their leaders write and which in turn are praised 
by other leaders, and one must be convinced that 
the christianity which they represent is not the 
Christianity of our forefathers, not the soul- 
winning, heart-stirring, missionary-inspiring Gos- 
pel which made America great and which fostered 


the greatest outpouring of missionary endeavor 


during the past hundred years which the world 
has ever known. 


When we see evidences of these same tender- 
cies within the bounds of our Church are we to 
keep quiet? God forbid. Love for and loyalty .to 
the Lord Jesus Christ and our Church demand 
that we question some of these present tendencies. 
As we have stated again and again, the question 
of paramount importance is the integrity of the 
Word of God. All forms of error stem from that 
first question, ‘‘Yea, hath God said?’”’ One has but 
to open his eyes and see the fruits of unbelief, 
often in the guise of “scholarship” or “science,” 
to earnestly seek to keep our Church from a like 
declension from the faith. 

We have criticised Pacifism because we felt it 
contrary to the teachings of God’s Word and in- 
imicable to the best ‘interests of our Nation. Pa- 
cifism is still working behind the scenes. 

We have criticised the Federal Council because 


“of its past pacifistic record and because of its inter- 


ference in economic and political and racial mat- 
ters, in the name of the Church, when those within 
the Church of equal piety do not agree on the 
proper solution of these problems. We also de 
plore the radio ministry and radical publications 
of some of those sponsored by this Council. | 
We have stood unalterably against union with 
the Northern Presbyterian Church under present 
conditions. | 
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We believe with all our hearts that the institu- 
tions of our Church, and those who are respon- 
sible for them, are honor-bound before the Church 
to maintain those institutions on the basis of sound 
evangelical teaching and Scriptural] interpretation 
which the standards of our Church so clearly state. 
At times we have been critical of some of the 
things coming from these institutions. It should 
never be forgotten that they are the servants of 
the Church and that relationship should continue. 
Where churches have become the _ servants of 
their institutions decay has inevitably set in. 


Believing that a healthy Church is one in which 
there is criticism of error and that expression of 
disapproval will do good, rather than harm, we 
pray that God will give us the grace and humility 
to speak out without fear or favor, and where 
proven to be wrong, that He will enable us to 
honestly so state. 


However, criticism alone is not enough. To that 
end the readers find within the pages of The 
Journal many articles each month calculated to 
inspire and bless and to enable one to more 
clearly appreciate the grace and love of God and 
a reason for the hope that is in them. —L.N.B. 


Liberal Theology: An Appraisal 


Reviews By Dr. S. M. Zwemer And 
Dr. James D. Rankin 


This 1942 volume edited by Roberts and Van- . 


Dusen is an interesting self-appraisal of Liberal 
Theology. The fact that cardinal chapters are 
written by President H. S. Coffin, Moderator of 
the U.S.A. Assembly, and by Dean H. P. Van- 
Dusen, representative of the U.S.A. Church on 
the world councils of Missions (Madras), of life 
and work, and of faith and order, reveals how 
much latitude is now exercised by the ministry of 
the U.S.A. Church and poses the question as to 
what steps must be taken if we are to avoid a 
like latitude in case of a union. That this study 
of Liberal Theology, particularly as presented by 
Dr. VanDusen with the supporting aegis of Mod- 
erator Coffin, may be as objective as possible, The 
Southern Presbyterian Journal is presenting the 
same from reviews by senior ministers of the 


Presbyterian, U.S.A., and of the United Presby- . 


terian Churches. Writing in The Presbyterian, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 6, 1948, Professor S. M. 
Zwemer, of Princeton, says, in part: 

“Dr. VanDusen emphasizes the centrality of 
Christ for the Christian faith in a noble and 
striking manner, but his Christology is not that 
of the Westminster Confession. He writes: ‘It is 
mistaken to claim that in Jesus the whole Being 
of God was present, that God’s purpose was fully 
expressed through him. If we are to make earnest 
with the assertion of Jesus’ humanity, we must 


recognize that only such of the Being and Purpose 


of God found expression in and through him as 
was appropriate and possible for one of his heri- 
tage, his era, his span of experience.’ He goes 
even further in regard to Christ’s mediatorial 


work, saying: ‘He serves man, primarily, not as a 


reservoie from which specific directions may be 
tapped, but rather as a tuning-fork by which their 
souls may be attuned to the Divine Spirit, and so 
they may play forth the melodies of their own 
beings in harmony with his Design.’ (P. 221). 


“But the New Testament teaches that Jesus 
Christ is the only ‘reservoir,’ for in Him dwelleth 
all the fullness of the Godhead bodily. We are 
complete only in Him; apart from Him even a 
liberal theology can do nothing.” 

* * * 

Commenting on the same volume, Dr. James D. 
Rankin writes in The United Presbyterian of Oc- 
tober 4, 1943, in part, as follows: 

“2. Dr. McGiffert says: ‘The common denomi- 
nator of all Liberals is a doctrine of human na- 
ture which emphasizes human ability, freedom, 
dignity and worth and a doctrine of religious 
knowledge which stresses the human factor in 
the process of revelation.’ It will be noted that 
this is the bald Unitarian doctrine which denies 
the necessity of the ‘new birth’ and makes instruc- 
tion the all-essential. It also makes unnecessary 
divine revelation (the Scriptures) and makes each 
person the recipient of a revelation’ in himself... 

‘5. Dr. VanDusen, Professor of Theology in 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, was as- 
signed the task of stating the conception of Jesus 
Christ held by the system. This is one of the most 
beautiful, and to the writer, one of the saddest 
chapters in the book. He says that through Jesus 
Christ God has revealed himself more clearly than 
through an other. He was the ‘Word’ (John i.1) 
by which God expressed himself but this does not 
mean that he was the same nature as God but 
that he has the same spiritual beauty and the 
same beautiful ideals of life. He said: ‘Christ was 
not a reservoir to be tapped but a tuning fork by 
which our souls may be attuned to the divine 
spirit.’ He was man at his highest. Of course this 
denies his divinity and the value of his atone- 
ment.” 

The Southern Presbyterian Journal would make 
an excellent Christmas gift for some of your 
Christian friends. We will send an _ attractive 
Christmas card bearing your name and announc- 
ing your gift to those for whom you subscribe. 
The price is one dollar per year for single sub- 
scriptions but for five dollars ($5.00) we will send 
six subscriptions. 


We will send a bundle of fifteen copies of The 
Journal to a single address postpaid for one dol- 
lar. Some of our readers may want to use some 
of their stewardship funds in helping to encourage 
the reading of good Christian literature in this 
way. 


The demand for the folder, SPARROW- 
SOLDIER-SAILOR, by Rev. William Childs Rob- 
inson, D.D. (reprint of article appearing in the 
June, 1943, issue of The Journal) has been so 
great that our third printing of 5,000 has been 
exhausted. We have just received the fourth 
printing of 5,000. Churches are ordering them by 
the hundreds for their members in the service and 
for their families. The prices are 15c per dozen, 
one dollar per hundred or $7.50 per thousand 
postpaid. If you would like to have a part in pro- 
viding funds to help us send several thousand of 
these to Chaplains and Pastors of Churches near 
Camps for wide distribution, we will gladly act 
as your agent and see that every dollar thus re- 
ceived will go into the actual printing of the 
tracts and payment of postage thereon to the place 
of distribution. 
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We publish below a review by Prof. William Hendriksen of “A Conservative Intro- 
duction To The Old Testament,’ by Samuel A. Cartledge, Ph.D. This is a reprint of 
the review as it appeared in the October 8, 1943, issue of The Banner, published by the 
Christian Reformed Church, at Grand Rapids, Mich, You will note that at the end of 
the article Editor Kuiper, of The Banner, tells us: “Its publication was discontinued as 
soon as the facts concerning its unsoundness were called to the attention of the pub- 
lisher.” We understand that the matter of withdrawing the volume from publication is re- 


ported as still pending between the author a 


tract with the former. 


A Conservative Introduction To 


The Old Testament 


By Samuel A. Cartledge, Ph.D. 


Published By The Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Price $1.75. : 


According to its title this book is Conservative. 
This information is underscored in a sentence on 
p. 8: “Like the New Testament volume, this vol- 
ume is written from the Conservative point of 
view.” Mr. Cartledge, moreover, tells us that he 
believes in a personal God who can work miracles, 
that the Bible is the inspired Word of God, and 
that Jesus Christ is the God-man who died an 
atoning death for the sins of those who would 
believe on him. See the Introduction. 

The author, moreover, spells the word Con- 
servative with a Capital C. On the basis of all 
these facts one expects him to be very con- 
servative, indeed! Not just conservative with a 
little c. The disillusionment which the reader ex- 
periences is, therefore, all the more keenly felt. 
Your reviewer hesitated for a long time to write 
a review on this book. He hesitated because, very 
frankly he can think of at least a hundred things 
which he would rather do than to attack a book 
in public and expose its contents. It is a sad duty, 
indeed, but a duty just the same. Your reviewer 
wishes that this book had never been written! 
He does not wish to be unkind to its author; yet 
he feels that this is the kind of book against which 
a warning should be issued. And this is not over- 
stating the matter. 

Prof. Cartledge teaches as follows: 

1. That the Bible may contain errors in his- 
torical detail, p. 60. 

2. That such errors “do not invalidate a firm 
belief in plenary inspiration of Scripture,’’ p. 60. 

3. That some or all of the Pentateuch might be 
what today we would call a “pious fraud.”’ Says 
the author: ‘‘This is a most serious objection to a 
real Conservative. It must be added, however, that 
ancient standards were not always the same as 
ours,” p. 61. 

4. That it may very well be true that Hilkiah 
the priest never really “found” the book of the 
law of Jehovah, given by Moses. See 2 Chron. 
34:14. What may have happened was this: Some- 
body wanted to start a Reformation or Revival. 
So, he decides that the people should have a book 
of Revival-precepts. Hence, he orders such a book 
to be written. Then, in order to put this book 
across he tells the people that no less an authority 
than Moses wrote it! And that Hilkiah had “‘found’”’ 
it in the Temple! How wonderful: to find a book 
that had been written eight centuries earlier. Says 
the author: ‘We should probably think of that 
kind of thing as fraud today .. .’”’ Yes, we certainly 
would think just that. The author seems, however, 


to imply that in the years 621 B. C.-such a pro- © 


cedure was strictly on the level, and was so re- 
garded! 


nd the publisher as the latter 1 


§ under con- 
—H.B.D. 


5. The book of Daniel receives similar treatment. 
The author regards it as “highly probable that the 
final empire definitely predicted was the Mace. 
donian, though some will continue to prefer the 
belief that it was Roman.”’ 

; Our. objections to this book are the follow. 
ing: 

First, we just cannot convince ourselves that 
the author has really digested the arguments of 
the best works with respect to the theories of the 
Higher Critics. On the Documentary theory re- 
garding the Pentateuch did he really read and 
ponder the arguments presented by such men as 
Martin Kegel, Theodore Oestreicher, Willy Staerk, 
Adam C. Welch, A. S. Yahuda, M. A. H. Vander 
Valk, R. D. Wilson, W. H. Green, Max Loer, O. T. 
Allis, and G. Ch. Aalders? 


Secondly, we deeply deplore the fact that this 
author, a professor who writes a book for students 
—that is, for beginners—feels duty bound to 
raise the white flag of surrender to the school of 
Higher Criticism. It is true, the author does not 
entirely take the position of these critics. He does 
not definitely say: ‘‘These things are so.’’ What he 
does say amounts to this: “Perhaps, the critics are 


right after all. If their theories are correct, we 


could still cling to our belief that the Bible is 
inspired.”” He employs the terms “perhaps” and 
“if” again and again. It is no more than fair that 
we emphasize this, for we do not wish to misrepre- 
sent the position of the author. Nevertheless, 
we deplore his position, and cannot see any good, 
solid reason for it. We are convinced that we, the 
true conservatives, have the better of the argu- 
ment all along the line, and that capitulation is a 
grievous error. Finally, we deplore most of all the 
fact that the author presents his book to the public 
as being ‘‘Conservative.”’ 


To accuse him of dishonesty and of a deliberate 
attempt to put a false label on his product would 
certainly be uncharitable. Nevertheless, we cannot 
understand how Mr. Cartledge is able to regard 
his book as being in the remotest sense of the term 
“conservative,” even when it is spelled with a 
little c. Authors sometimes change their views. We 
would certainly welcome the day when Prof. Cart- 
ledge publicly retracts the volume which now, 
sad to say, has his name stamped upon it in letters 
of gold. —William Hendriksen. 


In fairness to the publisher we may add that 
after this review was written, we were informed 
that the book of Prof. Cartledge has been with- 
drawn from circulation. Its publication was discon- 
tinued as soon as the facts concerning its unsound- 
ness were called to the attention of the publisher. 
They regret that the real character of this publi- 
cation escaped the notice of their editorial depart- 
ment. Since this book is in the possession of some 
of our people, we feel the review should be printed, 
but we honor the publishers for their prompt with- 
drawal of the book as soon as they were apprised 
for its character. —H. J. Kuiper. 
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Jesus Christ The Same Yesterday Today And Forever 


| (Hebrews xiii.8.) 
(Opening address delivered at Columbia Theological Seminary by 
Dr. Wm. C. Robinson, Professor of Historical Theology.) 


Students, today marks a new step in the path 
of life, a new stage in your preparation. Today 
your keels strike unaccustomed waters. On the an- 
vil of earth the hammers of war are beating out 
a new world. Of old when new leaders were 
needed to take the place of those who were 
being martyred the challenge came: “Remember 
them that had the rule over you, men that spake 
unto you the Word of God; and considering the 
issue of their life, imitate their faith. Jesus Christ 
is the same yesterday, and today, yea and for- 
ever.” The leaders pass, the Leader abides. And 
in Him who changes not there is an anchor for the 
soul, a foundation of certainty for the structure 
of truth, a fulcrum on which the lever of life may 
rest. 7 


The nature of the unchanging Christ is revealed 
in the Christian Scriptures. From this holy deposit 
of truth the ancient Church through four centuries 
of careful work formulated her God-given faith. 
The First Ecumenical Council declared that Christ 
is eternal God, the Second that He is also com- 
plete man, the Third that He is one person, the 
Fourth that this One Person is in two natures, 


the Fifth that the Person is Divine and that the 


human nature became personal in union with the 
Eternal Word, the Sixth that in Christ there are 
two wills or willings, the human following the 
Divine. In this long process one group magnified 
one set of facts, another a different emphasis 
until each aspect had found its true niche and the 
whole picture was set so simply that even child- 
hood can apprehend it. Christ “being the eternal 
Son of God, became man, and so was and con- 
tinueth to be, God and man, in two distinct natures 
and one person, forever.” “Christ, the Son of 


God, became man by taking to Himself a true 


body and a reasonable soul, being conceived by 
the power of the Holy Ghost, in the womb of the 
Virgin Mary, and born of her, yet without sin.”’ 


I. In distinction from the Church’s doctrine 
many circles of theological thought have been 
dominated by a “liberalism’’ which denies Christ’s 
Virgin Birth and presents Him as merely a human, 
temporal person. W. P. Paterson points out that 
for the Ritschlians Christ is not the God-man, but 


only a godlike man. Some speak of exchanging the 


divine-human Christ for a human-divine Jesus, a 


contrast which means changing from an eternal . 


to a temporal person. Often these men seek to 
bring God into the life of this human person as 
far as their premises permit. They say that God 
was as personally present in the life of this 
temporal person as He could be in the life of any 
man of Galilee in the period of the Roman Empire. 
While this reference to ‘“‘personally present” looks 
in the Nestorian direction, it is not lofty enough 
to be designated a repristination of Nestorianism. 


It does not reach beyond an adoptionist Christ- 


ology, and generally speaking is what we call 
a humanitarian Christology, but what the more 


exact Greeks called a psilanthropist ‘mere man) 


doctrine. 


Signs are not lacking, however, that orthodox 
Christology is shining’ from behind ‘this 


“liberal”? eclipse and once again demonstrating its 
survival value. The recently organized World Coun- 
cil of Ghurches certified its Christian Faith by 
inviting to membership only those bodies which 
confess Christ as God and Saviour. The newest 
theology describes itself as “the theology of the 
Word” and consequently accepts the Word made 
flesh according to the orthodox Christology as 
the rule of faith, the touchstone by which to test 
every doctrine. The eternal Son who is of the 
same self-existent essence as the Father became 
man for us men and for our salvation. The In- 
carnation is a human episode in the life of a 
Divine Person. In His Divine power Christ was 
swinging Orion and the Pleiades while in His hu- 
man weakness He hung upon a mother’s breast 
and later upon a cruel cross. 


II. Last summer, one of our graduates was faced 
with another problem. Starting with the Deity of 
Christ and the text God cannot be tempted of evil, 
one of his elders insisted that Christ was not 
really tempted. But Christ was truly man as well 
as very God. Accordingly, the Gospels and He- 
brews represent Him as tempted like as we are 
yet without sin. How was it possible for Him to 
be tempted? To begin with, we accept the fact 
whether or not we can offer the explanation. The 
last of the Princeton Hodges suggested that it 
was metaphysically possible for Him to have 
sinned in His human nature, but by virtue of the 
Virgin Birth, the godly rearing, the union of the 
Divine with the human, and the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit in the human nature it was morally 
impossible for Him to have sinned. The Sixth 
Ecumenical Council said that in Him there were 
two wills or willings, a human and a Divine, the 
human so following the Divine that He did always 
those things that pleased the Father. In our 


temptations we have a Saviour who can sympathize 


with us, for like us He was tempted, and One who 
is mighty to save, for He is the Lord of Hosts. 
He is able to save unto the uttermost all those 
who come unto God by Him seeing He ever liveth 
to make intercession for them. 


III. Another man starts with our Lord’s Divine 
knowledge. No one knows completely the Father 


-save the Son, and as He knew the Father and 


as the Father knew Him, so He knew His sheep. 
He knew all men and needed not that any should 
testify of man; for He Himself knew what was in 
man. Peter well said unto Him, “Lord, Thou 
knowest all things.” If one infers from this, how- 
ever, that there was no growth in our limitation 
of the knowledge of His human nature he finds 
Limself confronted with other texts which assert 


that He increased in wisdom, that He learned 


obedience by the things which He suffered, and 
trat He knew not the day or the hour of His 
Coming in Glory. 


According to the analogy of the Church’s de- 


cision at the Sixth Ecumenical Council, we may 
put together these two sets of texts by saying 
that there were in our Lord two consciousnesses, 


the Divine and the human, the human following 


the Divine. Because the human did follow the 
Divine we are delivered from a sea of uncertainty 
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with no bottom for the anchor of truth to grip, 
no rest upon which the fulcrum of life may stand. 


In God’s wisdom, however, He has not left this 
important truth to be decided either by analogy 
or by inference. When Jesus asked the Twelve 
if they would also leave Him, Peter replied, ‘‘Lord, 
to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.’”” When the disciples questioned our 
Lord’s teaching concerning His death, He said, 
‘“‘Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of my 
words in this adulterous and sinful generation, 
the Son of Man also shall be ashamed of him, 
when He cometh in the glory of His Father with 
the holy angels.”’ Immediately following this solemn 
statement in the Synoptic record is the Trans- 
figuration on the holy mount when our Saviour 
received from the Father honor and glory and a 
Voice came out of the cloud saying: “This is My 
beloved Son, hear ye Him.” This is God’s own 
amen to the Saviour’s mighty words and His rein- 
forcement to the Great Commission that we are 
to teach all things whatsoever He commanded us. 


Christ kept assuring the disciples that He had 
been “sanctified” and ‘“‘sealed” and “sent” into 
the world to do the works of the Father and to 
speak the words of the Father.* Whatsoever He 
spake and whatsoever He did, it was “as the 
Father had given Him commandment” (John 
14:31; 12:48-50; cf. 17:4,8; 14:49-50; 7:16-17). 
“T spake not from myself; but the Father that 
sent me, He hath given me a commandment, what 
I should say and what I should speak ... the 
things therefore which I speak, even as the Father 
hath said unto me, so I speak.” “The words which 
Thou gavest me, I have given them.” | 


“‘My teaching is not mine, but His that sent me. | 


If any man willeth to do His will, he shall know 
of the teaching, whether it is of God, or whether 
I speak from myself.”’ 


In the limitations of His human knowledge He 
walked among us by faith in God as we must 
walk; but in His teaching He spake from the 
Father and thus gave us a foundation of rock on 
which we may, nay on which we must, build if 
the structures of our lives are to stand the storms 
that beat against them. “If ye abide in Me and 
My Words abide in you, ask what ye will and it 
shall be done unto you.” 


IV. Ever and anon the different dispensations 
in the unfolding of the one covenant of grace are 
exaggerated into differing covenants with the 
result that the law of God drops wholly out of the 
picture. A full apprehension of the work and of 
the person of the Redeemer is not without light 
on this difficult matter. In the completeness of 
His redemptive work for us, Christ forever freed 
us from the law as a covenant of life. When we 
are clothed in His righteousness, bound up in the 
covenant of grace and the bundle of life with 
Him, members of the body of which He is the 
Head, we have the Righteousness of God—a 
righteousness we can never supplement. 


But it is also true that we love Him who first 
loved us. And the love of Christ constrains us 
to love God because He is God and to love man 
because He is man. Now the moral law which 
is summarily comprehended in the Ten Com- 
mandments is just a statement of the way in 
which our loving heavenly Father wills that we 
should love God and love man. Love is the ful- 


“Hugh Martin, The Atonement, p. 38, 
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fillment of the law. Thus when we accept the 
work of Christ as the end of the law for righteoyg. 
ness, we accept Him whose Divine-human Persop 
binds us in gratitude and love to God and to map, 
And so in the new covenant the Person of Christ, 
the Mediator, writes the law of God 
hearts and upon our minds (Cf. Hebr. 13:10, 
10:16). Loving Him means loving the Father who 
so loved us and loving our neighbor. Inasmuch as 


_ we do it unto one of the least of these His brethren 


we do it unto Him who loved us and delivered 
Himself up for us. 


V. When I entered Columbia as a student, one 
of our professors drew two heavy parallel lines 
from top to bottom of the blackboard. “One of 
these,’”’ he said, “represents Divine sovereignty, 
the other human responsibility. You may not be 
able to see how they fit together, but life and 
Scripture teach both, consequently we accept 
both.” At the present time this duality is leading 
to debate concerning the relation of God’s immv- 
table decrees to a free offer of salvation. Per- 
haps a re-phrasing of the question in terms of the 
covenant of grace would be more expressive of 
the Divine affection as well as more central to 
our Confession of Faith and more acceptable to 
those who are troubled by the paradox. Only by 
standing within the covenant can one invite others 
to enter. Then we are to govern our lives by 


God’s revealed will, not by the secret counsels He 


has veiled from our eyes. 


Ultimately our human reason cannot resolve the 
antinomy of the certainty which goes with Divine 
sovereignty and the natural ability with which 
God has endowed man. Indeed in the nature of the 
case we have only experienced natural ability— 
that in a fallen state without ability to will 
spiritual good accompanying salvation—and have 
never exercised infinite sovereignty, therefore we 
cannot be expected to fit the two, together. And 
any harmonization derived from our human specu- 
lation can only be a misstatement. But while hv- 
man reason cannot solve the antinomy, Christian 


_ faith can relieve the antinomy. 


There is one Person who in Himself knew and 
exercised both the sovereignty of God and the 
liberty of man. Hence we can enquire of our 
Lord, and walking by faith accede to His answer. 
In His discourse on the bread of life, our Lord 
coupled together assertions of God’s_ sovereign 
action in the Covenant of Grace with a free and 
gracious offer to sinners. “No man can come 
to me, except the Father that sent me draw him.” 
“Every one. that hath heard from the Father 
and hath learned (from His teaching) cometh 
unto me.” “All that which the Father giveth me 


shali come unto me; and him that cometh unto 


me [ will in no wise cast out.” 


In the Jubilation Passage which follows the 
Matthean account of our Lord’s rejection by the 
large Galilean cities, Jesus did not remove the 
sovereignty of God as though that were necessary 
in order to make a free offer of the Gospel. 
Rather, rejoicing in the Holy Spirit He confessed 
the good pleasure of the Father as the reason 
why some are obdurate and others believe in order 
that from the ocean of Divine sovereignty the 
waves of a free Gospel invitation might break 
upon our needy shores. “At that season, Jesus 
answered and said, I thank thee, O Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, that thou didst hide these 


things from the wise and understanding and didst_ 


upon our. 
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reveal them unto babes: yea, Father, for so it was 
well-pleasing in thy sight. All things have been 

livere 
samt the Son, save the Father; neither doth 
any know the Father, save the Son, and he to 
whom the Son willeth to reveal him. Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart: 
and ye shall find rest for your souls. For my yoke 
ig easy and my burden is light.” 


VII. Most of all we need to take the Person of 
Christ into His offering up of Himself a sacrifice 
to satisfy Divine justice and reconcile us to God 
and in His rising from the dead for our justi- 
fication. As God He cannot die, and only as man 
ean He be a substitute and surety for man. 


“So man as is most just, 

Shall satisfy for man, be judg’d and die, 

And dying rise, and rising with him raise 
His brethren, ransomed with His own dear life. 
So Heav’nly love shall out doo Hellish hate.” 


On the other hand, only God has the might and 
the power to endure the wrath of the Almighty, 
only God can do the priestly act of offering an 
infinite sacrifice. Only God could endure what He 
endured, only God could do what He did. Only 
the energies of the Godhead were sufficient for 
the agonies of Calvary. Only the satisfaction of 
an infinite Person could atone for the infinite de- 
merit of our sin. 


“For granting we have sin’d, and that the offence 
Of man is made against Omnipotence, — 

Some price that bears proportion must be paid, 
And infinite with infinite be weigh’d.” 


“His justice makes the fine, His mercy quits the 
score. 

See God descending in the human frame; 

The offended suffering in the offender’s name; 

All thy misdeeds to him imputed see, 

And all His righteousness devolved on thee.” 


Thus Christ must needs be God and man, that 
as man may die and that as God He may offer in 
suffering an infinite satisfaction and by a death 
of infinite worth expiate the infinite guilt of sin. 


Then He must be God and man to rise from the 
dead. The resurrection is the raising again of the 
man Jesus Christ. Here we are dealing not with a 
Platonic idea, but with an actual event. Jesus 
Christ is risen as man, therefore He is risen 
visibly and corporeally. No doubt He is risen in 
glory. His risen body is so glorious that He must 
take food and eat with them and bid them handle 
Him to be sure that He is flesh and bone and not 
an Incorporeal ghost. He rose, however, not by the 
power of humanity but by the power of God. Be- 
cause He is God, the eternal Son, therefore death 
cannot hold Him. The power of God is neither 
diminished nor destroyed by the humiliation and 
death, but death for Him is the gateway to life 
and to the majesty of sitting in our human nature 
at the right hand of God. 


When an empty scabbard is hanging at the side 
of a knight and a flashing sword is swinging in 
his hand, both scabbard and blade are still bound 
to the person of the knight: So in our Lord’s death 


d unto me of my Father: and no one. 
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both the spirit which He committed to the Father 
and the body which was laid-in the tomb were 
still united to the Divine Person. The separation 
of soul and body demonstrated that this Man 
was a dead man and satisfied all the claims of 
death. But this Man is not a mere man for “His 
disembodied soul and dead body remain in a 
certain glorious union with each other, through 
the intermedium of that Godhead with which, in 
the Person of the Son, who is this dead Christ, 
they are each of them in immediate and direct 
union, although severed from each other.’’* And 
this bond of union subsisting in spite of death 
brings the victory over death for Him and robs 
death of its sting for us. It is the assurance that 
first for Christ and then for His people, body and 
soul are re-united through the intervention of 
the Divine Person of Christ. As In His Resurrec- 
tion the Divine Person brought together His hu- 
man body and spirit that had been separated in 
death, so our bodies that in their graves are still 
united to Christ shall be raised and re-united to 
= souls when. we the glory of His Resurrection 
share. 


The Church which conquered the ancient Roman 


Empire and ascended the throne of the Caesars 


in less than three centuries was not a Church that 
gave forth an uncertain sound concerning her 
Redeemer. Neither half-truths nor ambiguities, but 
unwavering convictions and clear-cut declarations 
gave the early Christians the mastery of the 
centuries. Christian certitude makes the pulpit a 
flame and the pew a power. The trumpets of God’s 
dawn are the glories of His Christ. 


“Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ. 

Thou art the everlasting Son of the Father. 

When Thou tookest upon Thee to deliver man, 
Thou didst humble Thyself to be born of a 
virgin. 

When Thou hadst overcome the sharpness of 
death Thou didst open the Kingdom of Heaven 
to believers. 

Thou_ sittest at the right hand of God, in the 
glory of the Father. 

We believe that Thou shalt come to be our judge.” 


May the bugles of victory sounding again from 
this ancient fortress of the Faith blast the strong- 
holds of Satan and overturn the gates of Hell. 
When the colors of the King are flying from the 
citadel and Jehovah Sabba’oth goes before His 
people in a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of 
fire by night vexilla Dei prodeunt. 


*Martin, Hugh, The Atonement, p. 84. 


From Report of Overseas Captain: “Quite a 
transition has been noted in the interim of two 
years spent with the Infantry out in foreign ser- 
vice. Religious fervor and zeal is still on the in- 
crease with troops out in the combat zone. We 
heard our first ‘Chaplain Jim Broadcast’ Sunday, 
and were deeply impressed with it. It has possi- 
bilities, please keep it up, and arrange for foreign 
broadcasts if possible. Six months’ service at the 
battlefront was very trying physically, but very 
fruitful from the Spiritual point of view. The men 
are hungry for the Gospel and co-operate wonder- 
fully. Many of our men improvised chapels out in 
the jungle for religious services.” 
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They are rather unrelated, but they are certainly 
simple and they are not casual. Some times it 
helps us just to speak out of the heart of us as 
life’s experiences close in on us. We have found 
great blessing and inspiration in such messages by 
others and these homely suggestions are made in 
that spirit. 


Nodding To God 

I was in a church service recently which was 
conducted with beautiful reverence and with great 
simplicity. The choir was becomingly robed—it 
was a large chorus choir—and the music was 
suitable and beautiful. The minister was clear cut 
and he moved with strong spiritual accent through 
his Gospel message. The auditorium was well filled. 
I enjoyed the service greatly and yet I was 
troubled. When I lifted my head from the pew 
in front at the close of the prayer I was shocked 
not to see any movement on the part of the 
vast majority of those sitting in front of me. Just 
an estimate, but I would say that 60 per cent 
of those in that auditorium did not bow for the 
prayer. Some few nodded to God, many did not 
change their posture one iota. Whether they closed 
their eyes or not, one could not tell. There was 
no irreverence, such as talking or moving. But 
to see a congregation in a church for worship, for 
worship of the Living, Eternal, and Infinite God, 
our Father, without even reverence of posture, 
which does not always mean reverence of heart, 
but which undoubtedly is conducive thereunto; 
was a shock, a painful shock. 


I believe this service is typical in many through- 


out our Church and is not unique. 

The majority of this congregation was young 
people. With all of the technical emphasis upon 
worship which has been taught throughout our 
regular sources of instruction, we seem to lack 
something cardinal. When those who gather to 
worship God simply nod to Him when the holy call 
to prayer comes, or do not even so much as nod, 
should we not begin to think afresh of the virtue 
of reverence? . 

We wonder whether the young people of this 
generation have had the princely privilege from 
childhood of sitting in church by the side of a 
lovely, gentle, Godly mother, and seeing her 
reverence, and her sense of the Presence of God. 
And where the father at the end of the pew in all 
of his Christian life has exemplified that essential 
trait which opens the door of the heart for God’s 
entrance and blessing. 7 

Nodding to God should stir us to strong emphasis 
upon the year’s theme: “Christian Teaching in the 
Home.” And to the determination to recapture 
that essential of acceptable worship. 


The Church Of The Open Gates 

Most of our churches, that is, our church audi- 
toriums, are idle for six days out of the week. 
After the Sunday night service, the auditorium 
is closed and then it is prepared late in the week 
for the Lord’s Day services. Is there some use to 
which this place, so fraught with precious memories 
and so close to Heaven for many hearts, can be 
profitably used during the week? I sympathize 
with the feeling strongly that as far as is possible 
the church auditorium should be kept as a sanctu- 
ary and not used for a multitude of essential semi- 
secular activities. We are susceptible to at- 


Three Thoughts 


By Rev. Samuel McP. Glasgow, D.D.* 


mosphere. We are lovers of localities. A _ plage 
where we have the sense of the nearness of God, 
of comfort in sorrow, of exquisite joy, of fellow. 
ship in worship and of the stirrings of our hearts 
and minds under God’s Spirit through His Word, 
this place is already invested with a plus power. 


A HOUSE OF PRAYER 
In A War-Torn World 
THIS CHURCH OPEN DAILY 
9:00 A.M. — 5:00 P.M. 
A Quiet - Holy Place For © 
MEDITATION . PRAYER 
And 
INTERCESSION 
Tired And Troubled Hearts: Those 
Lonely Or In Sorrow: All Who 
Seek Fellowship With God 
Through Christ: 
PAUSE . COME IN 
AND PRAY! 


I saw the above sign in front of a downtown 
church recently. It was a double sign, facing both 
lines of sidewalk traffic and at a level to catch 
the eye. It did not result in a_ stream of 
worshippers in and out of the sanctuary through- 
out the day, but now and then when one entered 
the church and saw the bowed form of some 
mother, or wife of a soldier far across the sea, or 
some troubled stranger who has turned aside for 
a place of quiet for new strength and peace, and 
when the members of the church remembered to 
pause in their busy program as they pass and to 
enter for a word of prayer and meditation—one 
felt that a need, a deep need, was being met. 

The war works in behalf of such an undertaking. 
People are burdened. There are lonely people in 
our cities and new manufacturing locations. Sol- 
diers and sailors, sometimes, love to step in the 
sanctuary for prayer. The Roman Catholic Church 
is open. Is not this a challenge to us? All of the 
devices of evil are beckoning and sounding an 
alluring invitation. Can not many of our churches 
find a new field of quiet service in this? 

Though this church is just across the street 
from a high school building, from which hundreds 
of children come each day right by its doors, and 
though it is on one of the main thoroughfares, by 
which hundreds and hundreds of all kinds pass 
every day, no serious depredations have been en- 
countered. And no one is there to guard the audi 
torium or its furnishings. The problem of vandal- 
ism has never become acute. 

The church with the open gates, open every day 
for hearts hungering for a fellowship that none 
can give save our Father. 

Why Not Do It? 

There is a rising tide of interest and concern in 
our blessed Church in the matter of Evangelism. 
Evangelism is the all time primary purpose of the 
Church of Jesus Christ. We must bring men to 
God as the first step. A man of God in Texas 
used to say that our Christian purpose was this: 
“Bringing men to Christ, building men up in| 
Christ, and setting men to work for Christ.’ | 

I rejoice that the Committee on Evangelism is 7 
moving toward a position in our Church that is% 
adequate.—The recognition of this cause as the | 
object of constant and adequate church benevo-] 
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ence and support in a forward move. Much can 
ertainly be done through the established channels 
snd those which may yet be set up to instruct and 
mncourage in this essential field of labor. And 
et all the while there keeps pounding away upon 
one’s brain and heart the question: “‘Why don’t we 
do it?”? Why don’t we do what we already know? 
Why are we not watchers for souls ourselves, 
better and braver witnesses to Christ in our own 
environment? Simpler and more winsome preach- 
ers of the Gospel of Salvation to our own people? 
Why don’t we do it? Why don’t we establish 
Chapels where many lay men and lay women can 
help us bring the Gospel to neglected areas, to a 
hst of children and young people, and where 
the manifestation of God’s Spirit present to save 
can be the joyous experience of the preacher 
and his people? 


Methods of Evangelism may change, but 


Evangelism, as long as the Great Commission 
stands, must be central and controlling in the life 
of the church and of the Christian ministry. 

The yearly statistics of our church are little 
short of tragic in the matter of new recruits for 
our Saviour. If those of us who are ministers can 
find it in our hearts to seek simply and humbly 
the wisdom and power of the Holy Spirit that we 
may be led into doing more definite evangelistic 
preaching and witnessing and in fostering Chapels 
and outposts and Union Rescue Missions, if we 
are constantly being the good undershepherd' to 
the lambs in our church schools that they may be 
led definitely and joyously and clearly into the 
Christian life, can we not hope for a new and 
better day to dawn? 


*Pastor of Independent Presbyterian Church, 


Savannah, Ga. 


Woman’s Work 


Edited By Mrs. R. T. Faucette 


DECEMBER—THE JOY 
GIFT MONTH 


The following testimony was written by the 
widow of one of our deceased ministers who was 
loved throughout the entire Church. Just another 
encouragement to make us careful that we, in the 
stress of wartime, do not forget our Joy Gift— 
that extra gift which means so much to those who 
receive it. —L.S.F. 


Ministerial Relief has been one committee of 


our Church at large that has really lived up to its © 


name in every respect—relief for ministers’ fam- 
ilies left with inadequate means of livelihood. 
When the head of the family has been called home 
by God and steady income knocked from under 
the home, 
great comfort of financial aid sent to the home 
regularly each month. Something to be counted 
upon; something to depend upon; something from 
which to build the family income. 


_And then there is the spiritual uplift that prac- 
tical help brings. The feeling that the Church cares 
that one is struggling to keep the home together, 
that it appreciates the lost feeling and is reaching 
out a helping hand makes one love and cling to 
the Church more than ever. 


_ Comfort comes to one’s heart that God is send- 
ing this practical aid and is taking this method of 
sending one courage and strengthening the heart 
for the tasks that sometimes seem too great. 


Once in a while the family of Ministerial Relief 
receives an extra gift of money, and never yet 
has it come that there was not a pressing need 
waiting to be met. And again the uplift. God has 
seen the need and met it. — 


So the Ministerial Relief family has much to be 
grateful for that the Church does look after its 
Own through this wonderful Christian Education 
~ Ministerial Relief Committee. May God bless 

em. 


Ministerial Relief steps in with the © 


The Parable Of The 
Prodigal Parents 


Behold, a certain son had two parents. 


And one of these parents said unto the son: 
‘“‘Give us for’ the next ten years that portion of 
time and strength which we have pledged to thee.” 

And the son divided among them that time and 
strength which rightfully belonged unto the child. 

And not many days after, these parents gather- 
ed all together and took their journey into a far 
country, and there wasted their time and strength 
on that which concerned not their child. 

And behold there was a daughter also in that 
home, but her mother knew her not. For while this 
parent spent much time in play, it was always 
with other women and never with her own 
daughter. 

And lo, she attended musicals and lectures, and 
read books and magazines for her own entertain- 
ment and pleasure, yet she never shared them with 
her daughter. 

And this parent became popular and honored 
throughout that whole region, for all women knew 
her in person or by reputation, but withal her 
home knew her not. 

And likewise the prodigal] father spent his wak- 
ing moments in riotous selfishness. And he was 
successful in business and saving money, but in 
so doing he was losing his boy. And he called him- 
self a good provider. And, moreover, when even- 
ing came this father spent his time with other 
men, or when at home, with his face buried deep | 
in the evening paper, while his son longed for the 
fellowship of his father. 


And lo, after a few years there came a great 
famine in the souls of these parents, and they 
began to be in want, and to be hungry for the 
life that satisfies. And in their despair they joined 
themselves to more pleasure and they fain would 
liave filled their souls with the real pleasure of 
life; but no business office, nor amusement place, 
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or club, gave them what they sought. 
And when they came to themselves they said: 


‘“‘We have made a great mistake; we perish with 


hunger for our children; we will arise and go unto 
our children and say unto them: ‘We have sinned 
against heaven and home, and you, our children; 
we are no more worthy to be called your parents; 
let us, we beseech you, become as youth com- 
panions.’ ” 

And so these parents rose up hastily and re- 
turned to their former abiding place. And while 
they were afar off, alas, no son ran to meet them 
and no daughter fell on their necks and kissed 
them. But instead they heard the blare of radio 
in jazz; the sound of laughter without joy; the 
clink of ice in tall glasses. 

And in great heart sickness they crept into the 
house and looked on their children. 

And behold, at what they saw, they were sorely 
grieved in their hearts, and they cried out with a 
loud voice: “Bring us instead of the best robe, 
. the sackcloth and put it about us; no rings for our 
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fingers, no shoes for our feet! no fatted calf fy 


' our table; let us not eat and be merry, but fay 


and be sad; for as parents we were alive, but are 
dead; were found, but are lost.”’ 

And in that day was the Scripture fulfille 
which saith: 


“There was a voice heard in Ramah, weeping anj 
great mourning, 

Rachel weeping for her children, and she woyl 
not be comforted.”’ —Author Unknown. 


In the face of the distressing conditions of juve- 
nile delinquency found everywhere today and the 
unprecedented temptations which our children are 
subjected to, could we parents give them a better 
Christmas present than to surround them with 
Christian influences in the home? In addition to 
honoring our Lord we will be paid our largest 
dividends. —L.S.F. 


* Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Our Church And Its Orphanages 


By Mrs. J. H. Gruver* 


From earliest times, in the days of Old Testa- 
ment history, God has laid upon His people the 
care of the poor. Great promises are made to 
those who consider the poor, the fatherless and 
the widow, and the Church has in all ages been 
concerned to fulfil her obligations in this respect. 
The distributing of alms was a special department 
of the Church’s work, priests and bishops being 
appointed to the office of almoner. Not until 1870 
was this high office abolished in England. The 
Lord High Almoner, a Bishop, was appointed for 
the special duty of dispensing the King’s bounty 
to the indigent. 


Since then the Church has found a better way, 
especially for the care of dependent children. It 
was probably due in large measure to sentiment 
aroused against alms-houses, work-houses and 
boarding-homes for children by various writers, 
notably Charles Dickens in his memorable stories 
of Oliver Twist and Nicholas Nickelby, that after. 
the Civil War the government prohibited the 
placing of children in alms-houses. 


Leaders in the Church seeing a great need for | 


suitable Christian homes for orphans, through 
prayer and faith made a beginning in a small 
way establishing such homes, depending on the 
people of God to support them. 


Through the years the home for dependent 
children has been growing in usefulness, calling 
into its service some of the finest men and women. 
Such homes by their spirit and principles have 
disabused the public mind of the idea that the 
Orphan Home is an “asylum” or a place where 
sour-faced matrons and unsympathetic superin- 
tendents make such homes a sort of prison or 
house of detention for unhappy children who long 
to escape. Books, now out of date, written de- 
scribing situations which have been factual in 
earlier days would certainly not now be true to 
life in a modern Children’s Home. 

The Church has taken a large part of this work, 
but those institutions supported by Fraternal 
Orders being mainly presided over by Christian 


people of high character and intelligence may al- 
most be considered as Church Homes. 


This writer’s experience is chiefly with Church 
Homes and so the remarks of this article will deal 
with impressions gained from intimate contact 
over a period of fifteen years. 


That the fatherless child should naturally be a 
ward of the Church needs no argument. On one 
occasion when the Great Teacher was discussing 
the principles of His kingdom with His disciples 
He was interrupted by some mothers who wanted 
Him to touch their children. The disciples in their 
enthusiasm about the kingdom did not feel that 
the children were of sufficient importance to 
justify the intrusion, but the Master’s rebuke to 
them and His acceptance of the little ones and 
accompanying pronouncement, “Of such is _ the 
Kingdom of God,” laid down a principle which 
His. Church has ever since accepted and made one 
of the foundation stones of all work for the 
young. | 

The Apostle James points out, no doubt re 
membering his elder brother’s love for children, 
“Pure religion ... is to visit the fatherless ... in 
their affliction.” 


The world can see no more pathetic situation 
than that of a helpless child deprived of parental 
care, the protection and support of the father, 
the tender love of the mother. Ignorant of the 
cold world’s hardships and dangers, unable to 
provide for himself, bereft of those whose love 
has given him security and even life itself, he 1s 
overwhelmed by a sense of his desolation. When 
the Church steps in to provide for such children 


- she is obeying the command of Him who said, 


“He that receiveth one of such children in my 
name receiveth me.” To “visit”? or “receive”? such 
is to make up to them as far as possible, in the 
loss they have sustained, the physical and spll- 
itual things they have need of, to provide a happy 
childhood, caring for body, mind and soul and 
preparing them for normal Christian living. 

In the discharge of this duty the Church has 
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found, not only a sense of satisfaction in an obli- 
gation met, but great joy and spiritual growth in 
her members. 

Since the latter part of the nineteenth century 
many fine church homes for children have grown 
up in our land and in the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States the interest has developed until 
the whole church is orphanage conscious, and there 
is an increasing understanding of the aims and 
needs of these institutions. 

The modern orphanage is of two types, the 
congregate, in which the whole family is housed 
‘1 one building, and the cottage plan more modern 
and more efficient and homelike having a small 
number, fifteen to twenty, in a single building 
with a matron in charge of each group thus pre- 
serving the family idea as far as possible. The 
ideal of some leaders is to have a smal] orphanage 
situated in the country providing farm life for the 
children and teaching them practical living. 

Some large orphanages have their own schools, 
a plan which has many advantages; the smaller 
ones send their children from the home to the 
public schools thus putting them on a level with 
other children and making them feel less like 
an isolated or different group. It is noticeable 
that they do not want to be in a class by them- 
selves, but like to feel they are just like others. 

A constant and successful effort is made to 
maintain the home atmosphere rather than the 
institutional. Every child is made to feel his or 
her importance as an individual. Locations for 
the homes have been carefully chosen and they 
are beautiful for situation. Much has been done 
to enhance the charm of these places notwith- 
standing the limited means available for such im- 
provement. But as with the children, so is all 
Nature’s work of beautifying. Plant the seeds and 
give them a chance—the results are amazing. As 


it is with the farmer who waits-patiently for the 


harvest, watching and tending his planting, so 
those who deal with children. The development 
often seems very slow and one needs patience 
In waiting, but in most cases the children justify 
every effort made and every dollar expended for 
their benefit. 

The policy in receiving children differs in the 
various church homes. Some make a careful se- 
lection taking only those who appear promising. 
Others consider only the most needy, of any or no 
denominational affiliation, realizing that if they 
are refused they will suffer. Naturally where the 
material chosen is of a superior grade the finished 
product should be and usually is prepared for 
greater service in the world, but those who accept 
a child who has even a poor background and 
apparently has no special qualifications to recom- 
mend him, because of a proper environment, a 
sympathetic understanding of his needs and 
definite instruction in the principles of Christian 
living, while he may not shine, in society or 
occupy a high position in the world, he is fitted 
for honorable work and takes his place as a 
responsible citizen. 3 
“ great lover of orphan children said that while 
State could and did provide excellent homes 
a these, it is the church home that provides the 

ristian teaching that is to transform the life 
and make men and women prepared for this life 
and that which is to come. 

When the church beholds what God has wrought 
2 the character of these boys and girls, sees how 
: ey take their places in the world living whole- 
omely, respectably and in some cases brilliantly, 


she may well give thanks that she has helped 


them to this success. Ministers, missionaries and 
other Christian workers have gone from these 
portals to fill places of honor and at present 
there is a fine record being made by the hundreds 
of . young men who have been brought up in 
orphanages now serving with the armed forces 
in every part of the world. They are real men, 
Christian men doing their full share in the great 
struggle of right against wrong. The girls, too, 
are serving in various capacities and filling honor- 
able positions. 


Where would they have been without the care 
and protection given them by the Church? Some- 
how God would have provided for them, for not 
a sparrow falls to the ground without His notice, 
but they would not, humanly speaking, have been 


the asset to the church that they have proved to 


be. The prayers that have been offered for them 
will surely be answered and the teaching they 
have received will bear fruit. While much “re- 
ligion is caught” most of it is taught, and the 
church through her orphanages is providing the 
religious training and the Christian atmosphere 


necessary for the spiritual development of her 


children, and bringing them to know the love 
of God—the one almighty force in the universe. 


*Mrs. Gruver is the wife of Rev. J. H. Gruver, 
superintendent of The Mountain orphanage, Black 
Mountain, N. C., owned and operated by Asheville 
Presbytery. 


Wings For The Soul 


Results Of Missionary Labors 


Letter From Overseas Chaplain: “I had another 
rich experience last Sunday afternoon when my 
assistant and I travelled to a nearby island by 
motor launch to conduct services in a Native 
Church. Several hundred had gathered in their 
little church built by missionaries nearly forty 
years ago. The chief of the island presided at the 
services. The first half was conducted in their own 
language (the hymns and prayers), while the lat- 
ter part was English. You would have thrilled to 
have heard their singing, especially their rendition 
in parts of the song, ‘All Hail The Power Of Jesus’ 
Name.’ I am sure you would have enjoyed, as I 
did, their facial expressions as I preached. Deeply 
spiritual, they reacted to my humble message. Ad- 
joining the church there is a small cemetery in 
which are buried four missionaries, fittingly mark- 
ed, and the wife of another. The gravestone of 
one read, ‘Died at the age of 41 years,’ and an- 
other ‘Forty years spent in these islands.’ I thought 
of the many privations and sufferings, the lone- 
liness and the homesickness that these Heroes of 
the Faith endured in bringing the Gospel to the 
natives. I thought of the results of their labors as 
I there experienced the friendliness, the devotion 
and the present enlightenment of the natives them- 
selves. After the services we-went to a native 
shack for tea and then to the dock. Practically all 
the natives gathered there waving farewell to us 
as we sailed away. What an expression of appre- 
ciation! What joy filled their hearts! Just an extra 
service in the life of an army chaplain but one 
that paid dividends not measured by military re- 
cords nor revealed in monthly reports.” 
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The Federal Council 


ADVOCATE OF CO-OPERATIVES 
By Rev. Robert L. Vining* 


In the year, 1936, Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, the 
noted Japanese humanitarian, toured the United 
States, speaking at many universities and several 
theological seminaries. The Federal Council of 
Churches had a part in sponsoring his visit. In 
his addresses he enthusiastically advocated the 
forming of cooperatives, drawing from his personal 
experience in this field in Japan. The Modernist 
wing of the American clergy was greatly im- 
pressed by his message. 


In view of the increased interest in cooperatives 
the Federal Council of Churches in its Industrial 
Division set up a subcommittee on the Church 
and Cooperatives, with Dr. J. Henry Carpenter as 
Chairman. In the membership of the Committee 
three staff members of the Federal Council as- 
sumed important positions. Dr. Benson Y. Landis 
of the Research staff was most vitally interested 
in rural cooperatives; Dr. George E. Haynes, of 
the Race Relations Department, became active 
in interesting Negro groups in co-operatives. Rev. 
James Myers, the Industrial Secretary, sought to 
interest organized labor, well as church groups, 
in cooperatives. 


When we speak of cooperatives we are dealing 
with a subject which is unfamiliar to many Ameri- 
cans. The cooperative movement is far stronger 
in Europe than in the U.S.A. While the co- 
operative movement is growing. here, it is still 
pretty ‘“‘small potatoes.’”’ Consumer cooperatives 
do 1% to 2% of the total retail trade of our 
country. 


To return now to Dr. Kagawa, what did he say 
about cooperatives? His mature views on co- 
operatives are set forth in his 19386 volume, 
“Brotherhood Economics,”’ which is an expansion 
of his lectures on the Rauschenbusch Foundation 
at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School in April 
of that year. To him the modern cooperative 
movement is brotherhood love in action. That is 
the main thesis of the book. In his final chapter 
he envisions world peace built on brotherhood 
love. 


In the course of his book Dr. Kagawa ventilates 
various subversive views. He is keenly opposed to 
capitalism. He writes of ‘“‘parasitic capitalists’? on 
page 170. “The capitalistic system is, after all, 
nothing but a system of egocentric exploitation” 
(p. 66). Very decided is his verdict, ‘‘. . . capital- 
ism, even in improved form, has no place in a 
permanent social order’ (p. 19). 

Conscious of Kagawa’s great zeal for coopera- 
tives, it still comes as a shock to read, p. 173, 
“But since the property instinct has come down 
through thousands of years, and we cannot change 
overnight the social habits of economics I believe 
that it is not feasible to repudiate completely and 
immediately the system of private ownership.” 
The implications of that sentence are staggering. 
On page 175, Kagawa continues, “I do not recog- 
nize the right of private ownership in the fields 
of production, marketing, transportation, mone- 
tary circulation, mutual aid, and utility coopera- 
tives. But I do believe that it is quite legitimate 
to recognize private ownership of money and 
personal requirements. In regard to residence we 
may not recognize the rights to absolute owner- 


against 


ship, yet we must recognize the right to privacy 
undisturbed study .. .” | 


One chapter of Dr. Kagawa’s book is on th 
Cooperative State. He envisions a _ governmer 
quite different from that of our politica] ¢. 
mocracy. Replacing our outmoded Senate an 
House of Representatives would be an Industria 

- Congress and a Social Congress, the latter being 
of secondary importance. “The greatest problen 
for the industrial congress, however,” he says 
p. 159, ‘“‘would be the consideration of how th 
vast productive organizations which have developed 
under the capitalistic system, might be brought 
under cooperative management.” 

We are aware that Dr. Samuel Cavert, Gener] 
Secretary of the Federal Council, in an addres 
defending the Council, has said, “A similar ey. 
dence either of invincible ignorance or blind 
prejudice is found in the unrestrained attacks 
made upon the Federal Council for its part in 
sponsoring the visit of the great Japanese Chris. 
tian, Toyohiko Kagawa, to this country. To one 


who knows the life history of this modern $. 


Francis, who has been the greatest evangelistic 
inflence in modern Japan, whose Christian love 
for the poor has led him to live in the worst 
slums, whose life of prayer and of personal fellow- 
ship with God is attested by all who known hin, 
it seems almost a blasphemy against the Holy 


Spirit to denounce him as subversive 


munist. Yet that is what critics of the Federal 
Council and of Kagawa have done. If they had 
been willing to look into the matter they would 


have found that so far is Kagawa from being a 


Communist that high government officials. in 
Japan have honored him as being a great bulwark 
communism through constructive 
etforts to help the poorest peasants and _ lowest 
paid industrial workers to lift themselves to 
higher level of life.’”? (The Facts about the Federal 
Council, Cavert). 

To Dr. Cavert we simply say that all along we 
have paid tribute to Kagawa’s humanitarianism. 
We have not called him a Communist, but we do 


maintain that his views are subversive. 


The Federal Council’s Committee on the Church 
and Cooperatives supports Kagawa’s work f- 


- nancially. States the 1940 Biennial Report of the 


Federal Council, “In 1939 the usual Kagawa 
Christian appeal was merged with a campaign to 
raise a ‘Thirtieth Anniversary Fund’ of $30,000 
during the next three years for Kagawa’s work. 
is Secretary of this campaign.’ 

p. ; 

Kagawa’s addresses, we repeat, so _ stimulated 
interest in cooperatives on the part of one section 
of Christendom that the Federal Council set up 
its special Committee on the Church and Ce 
operatives. If all cooperative leaders were 0 
Kagawa’s kidney, we should distrust the entire 
movement. 

Actually we feel a greater sympathy for the 
movement than for the leaders thereof. We believe 
that cooperatives have helped poor people, pat 
ticularly farmers, to improve ‘thejr ‘economi 
status. Quite naturally some businessmen att 


opposed to cooperatives because they constitute 


still another course of competition. In a country 
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such as England cooperatives have so grown in 
the past ninety years as to have taken over a con- 
siderable fraction of the retail and wholesale trade. 
Kagawa grants that the growth of cooperatives in 
England would not have been so great if they 
had not been well established before the modern 
chain store movement was launched with its 
efficient business practices. 


We are persuaded that thousands of members 
of cooperatives have no animus toward the 
capitalistic system. In this country the marketing 
cooperatives are more common and more powerful 
than consumers’ cooperatives. “They _are to a 
large degree straight business organizations,” says 
Stewart (A Balance Sheet, p. 25). But most lead- 
ers of the cooperative movement are quite 
definitely hostile to capitalism, although some few 


‘regard it as a variant form of capitalism. 


We have spoken of Kagawa, the Japanese 
leader, who provided a considerable impetus to 
the cooperative movement, particularly in certain 
church circles. What has been the American leader- 
ship in the movement? 

In practice, the leadership has come from for- 
eign-speaking people, notably the Finns and Bo- 
hemians, who came in large numbers to America 
around 1910, and immediately established suc- 
cessful Consumers Cooperative Societies. (See 
Ellis Cowling’s ‘‘A Short Introduction To Con- 
sumer’s Cooperation,”’ p. 27.) 

The educational agency of the cooperative 
movement in this country is the Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A., which was founded in 1915. 


It proclaims the philosophy and the principles | 


underlying the movement. There is a close work- 
ing relationship between the Federal Council and 
the Cooperative League of the U.S.A. In his 1943 
book, “A Cooperative Economy,” Dr. Benson Y. 
Landis refers to the League several times, to its 
President, to its official organ, and in his biblio- 
graphy lists seventeen titles published by the 
League. The Rev. James Myers served for a few 
years as Director of the League until October, 
1942, and gave one of the leading addresses at its 
biennial congress in 1942. Dr. J. Henry Carpen- 
ter, who is Chairman of the Federal Council’s 
Committee on the Church and Cooperatives, serves 
also as Chairman of the Tours Committee of the 
Cooperative League. (Biennial Report, 1940 p. 85.) 

President of the Cooperative League from its 
origin in 1915 until the year 1941 was Dr. James 
Peter Warbasse. In his pamphlet, ‘‘The Socialistic 


Trend As Affecting The Cooperative Movement,”’ 


Dr. Warbasse denominates “capitalistic business 
. . . @ subversive influence” (p. 22). Dr. War- 
basse’s book, ‘“‘Cooperative Democracy,” has gone 
through seven editions. On page 7, he writes, “In 
the co-operative movement the ultimate tendency 
is toward the creation of a social structure capable 
of supplanting both profit-making industry and 
the compulsory political state.’’ In that statement 
he coincides rather closely with Kagawa’s views. 
On p. 141, he says: “Already the national bodies 
exist which might supplant the political govern- 
ment. These are: (1) the national co-operative 
unions and leagues, and the wholesales, and (2) 
the national labor bodies. The two would unite 
to form the National Congress, which would be 
the substitute for the political parliament.” On 
succeeding pages Dr. Warbasse sets forth in detail 
his views regarding his proposed substitutes for 
the legislative, executive and judicial functions of 
government as known to-day. 


We are glad that Dr. Warbasse was opposed 
to the socialistic trend of the day. He acknowl- 


edges, indeed, that the cooperative movement in 


various European countries has been allied rather 
closely with the Socialist party. On page 100 he 
writes, “In every country the socialist movement 
is close to the consumers’ cooperative movement 
because of the similarity of ultimate aims.” How- 
ever, he affirms, methods and results differ. 

In his pamphlet, “The Socialist Trend,” Dr. 
Warbasse wrote, p. 14, “It is a fact that a con- 
siderable element in the British cooperative move- 
ment looks upon the Russian government as the 
ideal economic organization. This is natural be- 
cause the socialists, Beatrice and Sidney Webb, 
in their latest book (Soviet Communism, a New 
Civilization) are of this opinion. They believe that 
Russia is solving the economic problem and is 
showing the world the way to happiness. And 
the Webbs in the last twenty-five years have 
largely been responsible for the philosophy of 
the British cooperative movement. Students of 
cooperation are misguided by the teaching of the 
Webbs.” 

Dr. Warbasse notes, p. 16 of pamphlet, “In 
1926-1930, desperate attempts to capture The Co- 
operative League were made by a small element 
calling themselves communists. They failed, but 
similar efforts to get control of cooperative so- 
cieties have continued.” 

While Dr. Warbasse has retired from the Presi- 
dency, his views evidently still carry great weight 
with the directors of the League. Dr. Benson 
Landis calls attention to “A Cooperative World 
Program’’ which the board of directors of the Co- 
operative League of the U.S.A. is urging upon the 
International Cooperative Alliance. One method 
whereby the Directors hope to attain a world co- 
operative economy is. “While the cooperative de- 
mocracy is being built, a constructive, conciliatory 
attitude should be maintained toward existing 
profit business and toward the existing political 
state with which cooperation is in contact (A 
Cooperative Economy, p. 146). What conclusion 
must logically be drawn from such a statement? 


Obviously that when the cooperative democracy 


is well entrenched, then a hostile attitude will be 
assumed toward capitalistic business and toward 
the existing political state. Be it remembered, 
the Rev. James Myers of the Federal Council staff 
was a director of this League until Oct. 1942, 
and the Rev. J. Henry Carpenter of the Federal 
Council directs its tours. 

While the Fereral Council has exercised some 
restraint in its criticisms of capitalism, and while 
it has sometimes flirted with Communism, as 
shown in previous articles, it has been most en- 
thusiastiec in its advocacy of cooperatives. To the 
mind of Dr. Benson Y. Landis cooperatives are 
sound economically and ethically desirable. To 
him and to others of the Federal Council the hope 
of this unhappy, war-torn world lies in no small 
degree in the growth of the cooperative movement 
both nationally and internationally. 

What positions respecting capitalism and social- 
ism are taken by Dr. Landis and Mr. Myers of 
the Federal Council staff, who are most vitally 
committed to promoting the growth of cooper- 
atives? 

In ‘‘A Cooperative Economy” Dr. Landis speaks 
of cooperatives as one of the alternatives to 
capitalism. He is opposed to big corporations. He 
says, “‘The corporate form of business institution 
is itself inherently undemocratic” (p. 86). Again, 
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on p. 154, he brands the modern corporation as 
“socially irresponsible.” On p. 163 he inveighs 
against ‘“‘the anarchy of free competition . . . the 
exploiting tendencies of the great corporations 
and monopolies.” 


Mr. Myers, after expatiating on the virtues of 
the Rochdale principles in ‘“‘In Business For Serv- 
ice,” concludes, p. 7. “. . . many Christians find 
that they can breathe more freely in the atmos- 
phere of consumers’ cooperation than in the com- 
petitive business conducted for private profits.” 


Speaking of attitudes taken..toward co-oper- 
atives, Dr. Landis says, “But many American 
Socialists . . . have contended that there is place 
for both a good deal of public ownership and 
of strong voluntary economic organization” (p. 
18). This, if we mistake not, represents his own 
viewpoint. 


“On page 95 he writes. ‘“‘The movement for 
public ownership is one of the most forceful of 
those making for a cooperative economy. It is 
alive in the face of much opposition. Public own- 
ership is widespread, if we include the great forest 
and grazing lands, the postal service, parks, 
bridges, waterworks, markets, terminals, and many 
other types. Some would include libraries, hos- 
pitals, schools, and social institutions. In the demo- 
cratic European countries, the movement has been 
more extensive than here. 


Like Kagawa and Warbasse, Dr. Landis seems 
to look with some skepticism on the political 
state. At least, he says concerning consumer in- 
terest, “‘We must go on with it because “consumer 
organization incarnates the public interest’ much 
more effectively than the political state” p. 156f.). 
On page 172 he states, “The cooperative economy 
. . . will be self-contained, and independent of the 
political state, although interdependent with it.” 


What are the conclusions at which we arrive 
as we consider the cooperative movement and 
the relation of the Federal Council thereto? In 
summary, we are not opposed to cooperatives per 
se. We believe that they have aided many poor 
people. But the leadership of the cooperative move- 
ment seems to be largely in the hands of those 
who are opposed to capitalism, who embrace social- 
ism at least in part, and who are inherently hostile 
to the political state as at present constituted. 
Yet the Federal Council enthusiastically endorses 
the cooperative movement. 


May we add that the root difficulty in the world 
is not primarily with the economic system. Rather 
it lies deeper than that. So long as millions of 
men are unregenerate, and so long as even many 
Christians fail to practise adequately the prin- 
ciples of Christian stewardship, any economic 
system will operate under difficulty. If the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches propagated the good news 
of salvation through the shed blood of Jesus 
Christ we believe that ultimately it would ac- 
complish vastly more both economically and 
spiritually than it does today with its advocacy 
of cooperatives and its omission-should we say 
denial—of the blood atonement. 


Frankly, this writer does not expect the millen- 
nium to be reached whether through cooperatives 
or through capitalism or through any other system. 
Granting that it may be easier in some environ- 
ments than in others to lead a Christian life, still 
one wonders why the question is not raised which 
was voiced so long ago, “Why speak ye not a 
word about bringing the King back?” While this 
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writer has read somewhat extensively in the litera. 
ture of the Federal Council he does not reea 
ever reading of a yearning for the visible, second 
coming of Christ by any Federal Council staff 
member. Rather the emphasis of the Federal Coun. 
cil is upon what man may achieve through his 
efforts. Some of us believe that there will neve; 
be perfect peace and plenty, righteousness and 
justice upon this earth until the King. of Kings 
returns. “‘Even so, come, Lord Jesus.”’ | 
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Wings For The Soul 
The Church Came To Us 


From a Soldier’s Letter: “We go to church in 
the field, as you know ... Once it poured, when 
halfway through the service, but no man left. An- 
other time, in February, at ill-fated Faid Pass, 
church services were held in another manner. We 
were under artillery fire and a church assembly 
was out of the question. But quite a determined 
man, the chaplain solved this by sending a mes- 
sage, together with several Testaments, to the va- 
rious foxholes. The message requested us to read 
several verses in the Testament, then pass the note 
and the Bible on to the next foxhole. This we did 
and the result was immediate brightening of our 
outlook. We didn’t go to church; the church, that 
cold, windy Sunday, came to us. In view of what 
lay in store for us, the next week, I appreciate 
now those few verses from the Scriptures. Inci- 
dentally, this chaplain chose to stay on the moun- 
tain with both our wounded and some wounded 
Germans we had taken. He was taken prisoner the 
night we left our mountain position and cut our 
way through nine miles of enemy-held territory 
back to our lines. Everyone misses this chaplain, 
and he was, and is, one of the sources of inspira- 
tion that led our regiment through Foundouk and 
subsequent actions.”’ 
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Sovereignty And Freedom 
By Rev. Robert F. Gribble, D.D.* 


(Continued From October Issue) 


Sovereignty 


Under this heading are four problems which I 
mention, inextricably dove-tailed and inseparable 
from each other, which will catch up some loose 
threads and carry on to a conclusion. If the theo- 
logian can reconcile Sovereignty and Freedom, 
all other problems will “fold their tents like the 
Arabs and silently steal away.”’ Here is the father 
of difficulties. To sovereignty we must cling. We 
are lost indeed in every sense with out that. Here 
let it be said that if any man agree not with 
the system called Calvinism (which includes cer- 
tainly specific concord with cardinal points) he 
should consider himself under no obligation to re- 
main in Presbyterian orders. (Anybody has that 
much freedom and knows it!) Where he would 
go is a white horse of another color. It is 
tremendously advantageous though not obligatory 
that the Church member accept and have ac- 
quaintance with the complete system. | 


Is God The Author Of Sin? 


The Sovereignty of God is shown in His decrees. 
Since the Bible nowhere makes God the originator 
of sin, which is one of the all things coming to 
pass, what can be said in defense of Calvinism 
touching this point? The answer roots in part in 
the nature of a free moral agent in whose make- 
up there must be the potentiality of sin, lurking 
in the necessary possibility of alternate choice. 
(lt need not be argued here that to have a moral 
law, there must be the possibility of evil.) And 
the answer lies in part in the nature of the 
Divine decrees. Did these destroy free agency 
there would be reason in the charge that sov- 
ereignty makes God the author of sin. Again were 
the decrees of one kind only, or did they have 
but one aspect, the same judgment might be 
made. Or if we were compelled to believe that 
God by invincible will had determined that man 
should sin, then would sin have been necessitated, 
unavoidable, and man not responsible; neither 
could the race in Adam have known free choice. 
But such idea the Bible refrains from stating 


or even implying. None of these peradventures 


is true. Our system of theology deriving from the 
Bible affirms that before the Fall man did have 
freedom of choice between two opposite alterna- 
tives; also that God decreed to allow, not effect, 
sin in the federal head, by virtue of which “all 
mankind descending from him by ordinary genera- 
tion sinned in him and fell with him in his first 
transgression.’”?’ Here then a key is found in the 
dual nature of God’s decrees, discoverable in the 
Bible, whether by statement or by inference, by 
which we understand that in regard to sin, God 
permits, and in regard to righteousness, He orders. 
That is, God’s immediate agency is related to that 
which is good, and not to that which is evil. The 
latter He merely permits and then overrules, 
neither thwarting nor negating secondary causes. 
Certainly no one can show that His decrees alter 
the nature of these causes, as say, in what we call 
conversion, though equally in the multiplicity of 


ife’s activities. For instance, God permitted the 
Jews to maltreat and ultimately to kill the Apostle 


Paul; but He was not for that, the father of their 
hatred nor the author of murder. He ‘“‘makes the 
wrath of men to praise Him, and the remainder 
of that wrath He restrains’”’: He is not its author. 
Also, God permitted the hardening of Pharaoh’s 
heart: He effected the new heart for David the 
King. 


It is on such account that we say: If God fore- 
ordains, then He effects something, whether di- 
rectly or indirectly, with or without means. Of 
course, in strict Supralapsarian sense, all may 
be chargeable to God direct; but Scripture does 
by no means insist on, nor does Calvinism accord- 
ing to our standards tie to, a Supralapsarian, but 
to an Infralapsarian, scheme. To escape belief in 
the eternity of matter on the one hand, and in 
God as the author of evil on the other, we must 
adopt the permissive decree explanation of sin, 
which is but another way of saying that the cre- 
ation of a free moral being necessarily involved 
the power of choice and therefore the potentiality 
of wrong-doing. According to the Bible this 
doctrine leaves man’s free agency intact, as in 
the senses already noted. We have also shown 
earlier and in other articles in this series that 
Sovereignty and Freedom are of a piece, and 
further that Sovereignty actually provides the 
necessary as the favorable medium for man’s com- 
plete life and thought. 


Is God Unjust? 


Sovereignty, notably in election, is reprehen- 
sible to some, in that (they say) it makes God 
unjust. The matter is bound up with the fact of 
man’s utter depravity; and contingent on this is a 
salvation which is all of grace. Were election a 
matter of debt, or did it have regard to any 
justice due from God to man, the case would be 
different. To say that God is unjust here is no 
more correct than to say that He is so in the 
case of temporal blessings, which certainly are 
unequal to us. Arguments commonly used are as 
follows: The non-elect are deprived of nothing to 
which they have just claim: they love sin, and God 
allows them to continue in it. Again, as Adam’s 
guilt is imputed to his posterity on the principle 
of federal headship (on which I do not discourse 
here), there is no more injustice here than in the 
sufferings of infants according to universal de- 
pravity, or in children’s ills due to the sins of 
parents. Scripture doctrine in this matter is easier 
than any other explanation (Rice). Again, grant 
that men are justly exposed to eternal misery, 
how can it be said that it is unjust for them to 
suffer it? They are in lost condition either on the 
basis of just or of unjust principles. If the former, 
then there is no injustice in leaving them where 
they are; if the latter, then God is unjust (Rice). 
And, if on the Arminian basis, God elects whom 
He sees will repent, etc., then is not the situation 
no different from that of Calvinism, which holds 
that God chooses, apart from good works, etc.? 
For in each case it appears that God offers the 
Gospel to some whom He knows will not accept! 
If it is all of grace none can complain. That men 
do still complain is chargeable to their mistaken 
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judgment or partiality rather than to God’s im- 
peccable justice. A man who accepts the Scrip- 
tures as the Word of God had better take Calvin- 
ism if only as the lesser of two evils. Men may 
not be Calvinists by choice: they should be by 
inescapable logic! Out of the frying-pan into the 
fire, is still a suggestive adage. 


Is Calvinism Fatalistic? 


I have insisted, in harmony with Calvinism, that 
the antidote to the fatalistic threat of Sovereignty 
is man’s conscious freedom. Shakespeare’s apothe- 
cary, selling poison for suicide, is true to hu- 
man nature if wrong in allocation when he says: 
“My poverty and not my will consents.” Also, 
the God of Calvinism is a God of grace and love 
and character, Who uses means to effect His Holy 
ends. Because God rules and not fate or Determin- 
ism, our actions are actions of certainty, not of 
fatalistic necessity. That is to say that things 
may be certain but not necessary. Is that un- 
reasonable? Thus: God is of such character that 
it is certain He will not lie; but there is no neces- 
sity there. Again, a godly person will not do in- 
tentional evil. Not deliberately will he contradict 
his nature as born again. As Scripture puts it: He 
cannot sin. But there is no compulsion as by 
force, no necessity in the case. In a given situation 


there may be certainly, but not necessity. The 


freedom of man to sin by natural choice logically 
means that he will reject salvation, if left to 
himself: there can hardly be said to be any neces- 
sity in the instance. God’s loving purpose has 
saved multitudes who are in no wise conscious of 
having freedom vitiated. Illustrations of this have 
been given in other chapters. 


Further the foreknowledge of God does not 
involve necessity. If so then indeed the little 
nameless acts of kindness and of love, as also of 
vice, are not free. But God does foreknow our 
free actions. Richard Watson, the Arminian divine, 
is quoted by Rice (“God Sovereign and Man 
Free’”’): “The whole body of prophesy is founded 
on the certain prescience of contingent actions, 
or it is not prediction, but guesswork and con- 
jecture . . . God predicts the rise and fall of em- 
pires; but they rise and fall not by any immediate 
acts of God ... rather by innumerable acts of 
choice on the part of a multitude of men and de- 
tailed circumstances which are contingent (free).’’ 
And “though an uncertain action cannot be fore- 
seen as certain, a free and unnecessitated action 
may; for there is nothing in the knowledge of the 
action in the least to effect its nature.” ‘‘The 
certainly of a future event then ... cannot inter- 
fere with the freedom of the agent by whom it is 
brought to pass.” And finally, were we Supra- 
lapsarian, which teaches that creation is in order 
to the Fall, and the Fall in order to election and 
reprobation, etc., there would be a far more 
—e charge of fatalism. None needs to believe 

at. 


Are We Free? 


All which comes to pass must be foreknown. All 
the foreknown must come to pass. Since men do 
only what is foreknown, they do what they cannot 
but do: therefore no freedom? It seems hard, and 
final. Is it? There are many passages and many 
illustrations in the Bible to relieve our fears. 
“Having predestined us into the adoption of chil- 
dren.” Here is plainly Sovereignty, foreordination. 


ternal power, for the mind is certainly free, 


There is no need to try to water it down. But: 
in this adoption,—in all the parts of our salvation, 
we are aware of no compulsion. There is no logs 
of freedom. We consented to the transaction. We 
were drawn with bands of love, gentle as sunlight 
strong as steel. Assyria was God’s instrument, 
completely in his hands, in the chastisement of 
Israel; but the prophet of God wrote: “he thinketh 
not so.” Assyria was unconsciously God’s tog, 
willingly, certainly, and not by compulsion, 


If free agency is destroyed it must be by ex 


This is out of the question. Also man’s unrelieved 
depravity cannot negate this agency, else man 
could not be said to sin and to be accountable 
(Were sin inescapable it would cease to be sin), 
This we cannot accept. We are shut up to ae 
cepting the Scriptural and Calvinistic explanation; 
God brings means to bear which are internal, iq 
accord with and not contrary to our freedom; and 
we react as free though certainly, because of what 
we are. If He takes away the heart of stone and 
gives the heart of flesh, we may not know hows 
but no man can persuade us that we were forced 
into the bargain. | 


Again, (and here I draw upon Rice) the merge 
purpose in God’s mind cannot interfere with free 
agency. And more, the simple certainly of g 
future event cannot impair the freedom of those 
by whose agency it is brought to being. It must 
then necessarily be by the influences brought to 
bear on the heart, that free agency is destroyed, 
if at all. About these influences we are ignorant, 
as has been said. But we know that the pur 
poses of God are fulfilled by His providences oF 
by the Holy Spirit; and these, judged by all of the 
experience and in the light of all of the examples 
which we know, do not interfere with the free 
dom of man. If then God’s purpose destroys free} 
agency, God cannot exercise a providence overs 
men or work in them by the Holy Spirit! But 
no one will believe this. None knows enough there 
fore to deny freedom, whose only limit so far 
as we know is conformity with our God-given 
natures. By this time, some will doubtless be 
willing to say: Understand it, I cannot; accept 
it I must; believe it, I will! i | 


Here then is about where we are: If we dont 
co-operate in our salvation in any sense, theng 
we face fatalism,—so men say. But not if We 
take the Biblé as our guide that we are already@ 
dead in sins and that God alone out of sovereigi 
mercy stoops to our inability. But if we swallow 
that, further difficulty arises. For in such case 
all Gospel invitation, every call to faith and 
repentance, and in fact the whole evangelist 
seems pointless. (How the word and the thoughty 
fit 1943!) With this I plan to deal in a final 
article in this series. Suffice it to say here in cone 
clusion, paralleling the statement of Cicer 
touching immortality as held by Socrates: I wouldj 
rather be wrong with Calvin than right with] 
those who deny Sovereignty and the necessary 
correlate of Freedom in man. 4 


*Professor of Austin Theological Seminaryy 
Austin Tex. | 
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Bt Baptism Of A Baby 
rae By Rev. C. T. Caldwell, D.D.* 
On. W baptism of a baby is always interesting and 
mnlight arb The rite itself is beautiful. And it binds 
ument Hehe parents to their child and to God in the most 
— acred and far-reaching way. The infant becomes 
ent of inner of souls before it arrives at the con- 
linketh [M-cious age. Pastors realize the fact that a little 
3 tool, Mchild shall lead the home to the throne very often, 


4 way that the home is a place prcnci J rest 
me 28 years ago a young couple asked me to 
fh Tew their infant boy. They were deeply inter- 
“se ested in it and we arranged for the event. I then 
| at expressed regret that the husband could not par- 
table ticipate in it. Both wondered why, and I told them 
sin) ' Bhat the father was not a professing Christian and 
0 ac. fecould not take the vows. I then pleaded with him 
tin, to confess faith in Christ and do what he had neg- 
al. i, Mlected so long. After some hesitation he did so. 
: er I then reminded them that the grandfather (father 
ao of the mother of the babe) was not a Christian 
and (and was devoted to the child. Let us do our best 
how: gto reach him. This was accomplished after some 
reed fe very hard work and a lot of prayer. And so on the 
Sabbath morning, before a large congregation, I 
baptized baby, the baby’s father and grandfather 
—representatives of three generations. It made a 
te profound impression on the whole church. And 
ip the grandmother of the baby (mother of the baby’s 
" . mother) who was a member of the church was .so 
” happy that she started a movement and raised the 
aust money to send me to the Holy Land! I arranged 
t to to go and on my way to New York I became very 
yed, sick (I was much rundown) and instead of board- 
ant, ing the ship, I had to go to the hospital. Next 
se morning the papers announced that the ship had 
the collided at sea in the fog. I was glad that I was 
“we sick! I then went to North Carolina to recuperate 
my and in six weeks the world war broke out—1914. 
in Had I gone on the trip I would have been in Con- 
ree stantinople—of all places I would not have de- 
“er sired to be. Again I was glad of the sickness. 
ut Twelve years passed. It was decided that I should 
wl take the delayed trip. The money had been in- 
far vested and was more than doubled, and the grand- 
ve mother and the father added several hundred dol- 
= lars, and a couple of friends in Houston, Tex., 
pt heard that I was going and sent me $250.00 and 
off I started with pockets full of money to have 
the greatest trip a man ever had. And the Sunday 
r’t before I was to start, a 13-year-old boy came and 
on said, “I want to join the church.” It was that baby 
ve I had baptized! : 
ly Now didn’t the baby win its father to Christ? 
n And didn’t he also win his grandfather to Christ? 
W And didn’t he send his pastor to the Holy Land? 
e, Also, had I gone on the trip at first, I would not 
d have gotten so much out of it, for during all those 
n years I was reading and studying about the trip 
t and was prepared for it—and no one ever got 
ul more out of such a trip. The delay proved a bless- 
a ing. God often delays answers to our _ earnest 
f prayers, but He always gives us “some better 
i thing.” His delays are for our good. And the baby 


and this covenant contracts with God in such a 


was God’s instrument in it all. And two Sundays 

ago I baptized the infant child of this grown-up 
aby, now 29 years old and lieutenant in the 
rmy. Fourth generation. | 


What a soul-winner the baby is! | 


*Waco, Tex. 


The Immediacy Of Evangelism 


By Rev. Frank C. Brown, D.D.* 


By order of the General Assembly, the Perma- 
nent Committee of Evangelism met in Atlanta, 
Ga., and complied with all orders that were given 
in regard to the election of a chairman, an exe- 
cutive committee, and, so far as possible, to meet 
the responsibility with which we were charged. 


Three definite actions were taken at the meet- 
ing pertaining to the committee’s work during this 
coming year. 

1. That a conference or institute, should be held 
in each Presbytery and Synod on the general sub- 
ject of “Evangelism,” in order that instruction 
might be given to the members of the churches as 
to the importance and methods of the program. 


2. That each church should be urged to hold an 
evangelistic campaign during the year. Prepara- 
tions for this campaign to be through personal 
workers’ groups and other means which have been 
suggested in former reports. 


3. That a handbook, or manual, should be gotten 
out by the committee and made available to the 
organizations for their guidance and direction in 
this work. 

In response to the action taken by the General 
Assembly setting aside $10,000 for the work of 
the committee, it is expected that a field repre- 
sentative will be employed with the responsibility 
of promoting the conferences. 

It is to be remembered, however, that while these 
plans as outlined record the progressive advance 
of the Church, the real objective of the committee 
is that souls be brought to the Lord Jesus Christ 
and into the Church. With the unusual emergen- 
cies which we face there has never been a time 
when prayer and the winning of souls for the 
Church were more needed. The committee expects 
unusual co-operation in the church-at-large in its 
plans, remembering always that it is “not by 
might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord God of Hosts.’ The committee recognizing 
the so evident needs has undertaken its work in 
prayer for direction by God’s Holy Spirit. 

We hope that the church-at-large is fully awak- 
ened to the immediacy of Evangelism. The response 
that is made to the appeal of the foregoing action 
of our committee will answer this question. Is it 
too much for us to ask every minister and officer 
in our Church to win one soul for Christ during 
the current year? Is it too much for us to ask 
that the lay members of our Church from at least 
18 years up should win one soul for Christ during 
the current year? Perhaps such goals as this are 
not just what we would accept, but I do most 
earnestly hope that by the various means given to 
us we may make this year count for Evangelism 
as never before. 

I have, assumed the responsibility of the chair- 
manship of this important committee, not because 
I am looking for work to do. The duties of my 
own large Church take more than all of my time 
and strength. However, I felt it my duty to accept 
this responsibility because someone must assume 
the work and I wanted to do my part. I am ex- 
pecting every member of our great Church to be 
earnest and diligent in carrying forward the cause 
of Evangelism. 


*Chairman of Assembly’s Committee on Evan- 
gelism and Pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Dallas, Tex. 7 
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This Book 


By Rev. J. Kenton Parker* 


My subject and my text can be found in many 
places. 

“This Book,’’ said Moses as he wrote the first 
part of it, “do not add to it or take from it.” 
“This Book,’”’ said John, as he wrote the last part, 
“do not add to it or take from it.” ‘““This Book,”’ 
said the tender-hearted king as he found the Book 
and the Book found him. “This Book,” said the 
weeping prophet, as he pleaded with his people. 


Great and good people love ‘this Book.” 


Moses, the great leader and law-giver, loved it 
and laid it upon the hearts of his generation. 
Joshua, the great soldier, meditated upon it day 
and night and observed its commands. Samuel, 
teacher and educator and king-maker, founded 
schools where this Book could be studied and 
taught. David, king and poet said, ‘Oh how I love 
thy law.’”’ Ezra “prepared his heart to seek it, and 
to do it, and to teach it.’”’ Paul and Peter loved the 
Word of God as “inspired of God” and as written 
by Holy men ‘“‘moved by the Holy Spirit.” John, 
in his love for it warns us not to tamper with it. 

Great and good men since Bible times have 
loved “This Book.”’ 

Great and glorious Revivals begin with ‘“‘this 
Book.” 

This was true in Bible times. It was the finding 
and the reading of the book of the law which 
caused the great revival under Josiah. The same 
thing happened when Ezra and Nehemiah read the 
book in the hearing of all the people. It was the 
preaching of the Word which swept multitudes 
into the church during the first centuries of 
church history. And it was the neglect of the Word 
which almost caused the church to die during the 
Middle Ayes. 

This has been true ever since. When the Roman 
Catholic Church became so corrupt it was the 
study and preaching of “this book’ by men like 
Luther and Calvin which brought about the Re- 
formation. When the Protestant Church became 
saturated with worldliness and false teaching, it 
was the study and preaching of the Word by men 
like Whitefield and Wesley which revived the 
church again. 

If we have another Great Revival, for which we 
hope and pray, I am convinced that it will begin 
with “this book’’—the study and the preaching 
of the Word, saturated with Prayer—and it is only 
a7, —— that we can understand or preach the 

Tord. 

Why do good men love “this book’? Why do 
honest men see its beauty even though they do 
not follow its teachings? Why do bad men and the 
devil hate it? Why has it been such a power in the 
church and the world? 

Perhaps some of these questions will be answered 
as we go along. 

I. The Men Who Wrote It. 

This Book was written by the world’s Greatest 
Men. These men were great in character, great in 
intellect, great in their work, great in their in- 
fluence upon the world. Who are some of them? 
_ We begin with Moses. No greater man ever 
lived. His work as liberator and leader of the 
Israelitish Nation stands out as one of the greatest 
achievements of history. His work as law-giver has 
had an influence upon the world which is felt in 
every civilized country upon earth. His eloquence 


as a speaker places him among the world’s greates, 
orators. His character as a man lifts him above 
most men of olden or modern times. It is thi, 
man who writes the first part of “‘this book.” 
Take Samuel. We pride ourselves upon oy 


_ schools and colleges. Here we have the founder of 


the schools of the prophets. This great King-makey 
and educator stands out as one of the foundation. 
builders of civilization, his character above re. 
proach. 

Or David. Marred and scarred both in body and 
soul as a soldier and as a sinner, still we must 
place him among the great. His tender heart, his 
skillful hands, his hymnbook for the Jewish race. 
He plays upon the human heart as he played upon 
his harp and the melody at times is as deep as 
Hell and as high as Heaven—surely no experience 
of the soul is left untouched in his prayers of 
petition, penitence, and praise. | 

Take the old prophets. “There were giants in 
those days,” giant preachers of Truth, fearless 
and tender-hearted. Where can we find their 
equal today? Would that some Isaiah, or Jeremiah 
would arise to preach to our generation! 

Take Paul. The greater part of the New Testa- 
ment was written by him. I place him in my own 
mind as one of the greatest men who ever lived. 
His keen intellect, his passion for Christ, his love 
for men, his broadness of outlook, his untiring 
energy, his travels, his writings, his prayers— 
where can you find his equal? 

These are a few of the men who wrote “this 
book.” If there were nothing else but this; if 
“this book’? were only man’s book, but written by 
such men, it would be the greatest book in the 
world. | 

But there is far more behind “this book”; 


II. The Mind Who Moved It. 
‘Impelled’ It. Inspired It. 

II. This Book has in it One Mind—tThe Spirit 
of God. How do we know it? 

There is the testimony of the men who wrote it. 
Many of these men say very plainly that God is 
speaking through them. The expressions “The 
Lord said,” ‘Thus saith the Lord,” “The Lord 
spoke to me,” “Hear the word of the Lord,” “I 
heard a voice saying,” and similar ones abound, 
and where there is no direct assertion, there is 
an underlying assumption that it is God who is 
speaking. 

These men often spoke messages which they did 
not themselves understand, often messages which 
they did not want to speak, often words which 
caused their fellow men to persecute them, and 
yet they felt constrained, forced, to speak. 

If these men, men with such characters, lied, 
then who can we believe? If such men could be 
mistaken, then you can fool the smartest men in 
the world. 

I, for one, Believe their testimony. These Holy 

men spoke as moved by the Holy Spirit. 
_ Then, the Unity of the Book proves that there 
is One Mind behind ‘“‘this book.’”’ Here are sixty-six 
books, written at different times, thousands of 
years apart, written by all sorts of men, and yet 
there is Unity of aim and purpose running through 
the entire book. Take just a few things. 

The picture of God is one clear picture. Some 
have tried to say that the God of the Old Testa- 
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ment is different from the God of the New. It 
‘s not true. His hatred of sin, His love for sinners, 
His Holiness, His power, and other attributes 
gre the same. 

The picture of man is one. 
sin is the same all the way through the book. 

The plan of Salvation unfolds from the Garden 
of Eden to the City of God in one ever broadening 
plan. 
The code of ethics is the same in Deuteronomy 
as in Matthew. The Great Command is always 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and soul and mind and strength.” The sec- 
ond, likewise, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself. 

The Prophecy of “this book” removes all doubt 
of its Inspiration. We do not have time to develop 
this, of course. A whole sermon would be scant 
time. But just to mention two. The prophecies 
concerning the nations of the world. So many of 
these have already been minutely and marvellously 
fulfilled, that this alone ought to convince the 
most skeptical. The prophecies concerning Christ 
are even more convincing. Surely no honest man 
ean read these prophecies and their fulfillment 
and not say “Surely God, the: Holy Spirit, is in 
this book!’’ 

The Power of this book admits of no other 
explanation. Shakespeare and Milton and others 
have written great books, but who even dreams 


of these books having any power like “this book’’? ° 


Its power to Convict men of sin and bring them 
to repentance; its power to touch the conscience 
and cause men to cry out ‘“‘What must I do to be 
saved?” Its power to change the hearts and lives 
of men, making them good where they have been 
bad, clean where they have been filthy, a blessing 
where they have been a curse. Its power to give 
courage and peace and hope to men’s souls. The 
power of God unto Salvation. 

Where does it get such power? Where could 
a come from, except through the Holy 
pirit? 7 

As for me, it is far easier for me to believe 
that “this book” is God-breathed than to accept 
any other explanation of its uniqueness and 
power. It is God’s Word. 


III. The ‘Message’ Of God 
That ‘Fills’ It. | 


We judge a book largely by its message, its 
contents. What is the book about? What does it 
tell? What does it teach? Is it up to date? Is the 


message for me? These are some of the questions | 


we ask when we see a book. 

What is the message that fills the Bible? It is 
Salvation in all its fulness. This message runs 
Genesis to Revelation. 

It is a Holy message. It comes from a Holy God 
to a wayward, fallen, sinful race. God is Holy. 
The very angels veil their faces as they proclaim 
this in Heaven. Without Holiness no man shall 
see the Lord. “Be ye holy, for I, the Lord your 
God am Holy.” 

It is an eternal message. It begins in the eternal 
councils of the Godhead, it continues through all 
time, it provides eternal life, it furnishes an 
eternal home, and establishes an eternal kingdom 
of righteousness, peace, and joy. It is eternal in 
that It is spiritual. It deals with eternal values, 
the things of the Spirit, unseen, but eternal, for 
oe things which are seen are temporal, but the 
hings which are not seen are eternal.” — 

t is a universal message. Men of all races and 


nationalities. While part of it centers in the Jew- 
ish race, it is that this race should preserve the 
truth and become a blessing to the whole world. 
We see this in the words that God spoke to Abra- 
ham when He chose him as the Father of the 
Faith. All men made of one blood, all men sinning, 
all men saved in the same way, one Redeemer 
for all. ‘‘God so loved the world,” is ‘its viewpoint 
and outlook. 

Men of all stations in life; the king on the 
throne, the peasant in his cottage; the rich man 
in his mansion, the poor man in his hovel; the 
wise man in his wisdom, the foolish man in his 
ignorance. 

Men of all ages—young, old, in prime of life. 

Men in all relations of life—in the home, in 
business, in social contacts, in their obligations 
to state and nation. | 

It is a many-sided message. 

There is the voice of command—“Thou shalt— 
thou shalt not.”’ | 

The voice of reason as facts are presented and 
principles established. 

The voice of warning, telling of danger, death, 
ruin—of temptations, traps, snares in our path. 

The voice of promise, holding out unspeakable 
blessings to those who have faith to believe— 
promises which are not pretty pictures to be hung 
= our walls, but to be claimed and used every 

ay. 

The voice of invitation as God urges us to 
“come to Him.” 

The voice of entreaty—“Turn ye, turn ye, for 
why will ye die?” 

The voice of anguish and sorrow, as a grieving 
God mourns over His disobedient people, ‘Oh 
Ephraim, how can I give thee up?” ' 

It is a personal message. The personal pronoun 
is prominent everywhere. It deals with individuals 
one by one. It seeks one soul as eagerly and as 
persistently as it seeks a whole nation. 

It is a soul-piercing message, “piercing even to 
the dividing asunder of soul and spirit and the 
joints and marrow and is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart.” It reaches for 
the body, to make it a temple of the Holy Spirit; 
it reaches for the mind, to convince and persuade 
to belief; it reaches for the conscience, to quicken 
it to life and feeling; it reaches for the heart, to 
cleanse and renew and fill with love to God and 
man. 

It is a vital message. The matters treated are 
the most important that can concern a human 
soul; matters of life and death. 

It is a most urgent message. It brooks no delay. 
“There is danger and death in delay.” Today is its 
pressing call—“Today is the day of salvation’”— 
“the Holy Ghost says, ‘Today’”. Listen today; 
harden not your heart today; enter into rest, to- 
day. “Now is the accepted time, now is the day of 
salvation.” “The King’s business requires haste.” 

It is a most insistent message—the insistence of 


- love. “Come, come, come,” is the refrain which 


echoes from page to page—‘“‘Come out and be 
separate, come in, and be safe, come and be satis- 
fied, come and rest, yea come, come, come”’! 
What shall we do with such a message? 
“Add to it?” This is the sin of the Roman 


Catholic Church, to its shame and reproach. How 
can we add to what is perfect? How dare we add 
to what God has revealed? Bad 

“Take from it? This is the sin of part of the 
Protestant Church, revealing its folly and faith- 
lessness. How dare we rob God’s treasure house! 
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How foolish to want to do so! Supernatural power day of Salvation is here. 3 
is the backbone of the Book. What shall we do with it? Only one thing, Hiqgm the f 
Neglect it? This is the sin of the world and it in our hearts, live it in our lives, tel] jt 4mm the | 


the Church. Oh, the tragedy of neglect! “How 


shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation?” 


Here is a question no one can answer, for there 
is no escape. The “great salvation” of “This Book’’ 
is the only salvation for men. We ought to give 
the more earnest heed for this Book is now com- 
plete—the plan of Salvation is finished—the 


others. Four 


If I can get you to do this, to love “this Book 
as some have loved it, then our long wished fo 
revival is here. 


*Mount Mourne, N. C. 


Evangelism and the Synod of Retelachi 


By Rev. Robert D. Bedinger, D.D.* 


The Synod of Appalachia met, September 21-23, 
in the First Presbyterian Church, Johnson City, 
Tennessee. Never can we recall, during our nine 
years in this great Synod, a meeting in which the 
subject of Evangelism was so prominent. From 
the opening sermon to the last prayer there 
seemed to prevail a fervent, evangelistic spirit. 


Dr. Robert King, pastor of the host church, and 
retiring Moderator, frequently requested’ the 


Synod to pause for prayer. One felt that he and . 


his people had spent many hours in prayer ere 
the Synod convened. He had invited Dr. D. W. 
Richardson, Moderator of the General Assembly, 
and until recently Chairman of the Assembly’s 
Permanent Committee on Evangelism, to preach 
the opening sermon. He presented a powerful ser- 
mon on Evangelism from the text, Act. 1:8, “But 
ye shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost 
is come upon you: and ye shall be witnesses unto 
me.” No doubt the Holy Ghost used this earnest, 
convincing appeal to direct us to Evangelism, 
“The Church’s principal, primary, and permanent 
task.”” Every address, prayer and report thereafter 
seemed to stress the matter. 


Wednesday Dr. W. W. Arrowood, in a half-hour 
devotional, caused our hearts to burn with desire 
to be more like Christ in His compassionate, sacri- 
ficial love and seeking for lost souls. Seldom have 
we listened to so simple, so direct, so effective an 
appeal. So earnest was the speaker that at times 
we thought he might give way to tears. We, too, 
were deeply moved. 


Dr. James L. Fowle made the appeal for the 
Home Mission Emergency Fund. In his inimitable 
manner he convinced us that the plight of millions 
of lost souls in the South create an incomparable 
opportunity for pressing now the claims of Evan- 
gelism. 


Dr. R. T. L. Liston, President of King College, | 


made an earnest address on the work and needs 
of this Synodical Institution. He cheered our hearts 
with the welcome news that the debt which has 
harassed us so long was practically wiped out. 
He emphasized with telling effect two facts: (1) 
King College has always ministered to the poor 
and underprivileged and that it was his desire 
that this should continue; (2) King College has 
produced, in proportion to its size, more ministers 
than any similar institution ‘in the South. In a 
real sense King College is an effective evangelizing 
agency. We felt that these facts had an influence 
in the unanimous action of Synod to approve a 
campaign for the raising of $250,000 to add to 
the endowment of King. 


The Report of the Permanent Committee on ; 


of our Assembly in the vital cause of Evangelism, 


Evangelism announced the acceptance of Dr, 9 
H. Thompson, of Bristol, Tennessee, to become the 
Field Representative of the Assembly’s Committe 
on Evangelism. A ten minute impromptu address 
by Dr. Thompson made'us feel that no mistake 
had been made in entrusting to him the leadership 


“The Church’s Victory Crusade” was suggested as 
a slogan for the year. A “Victory Crusade Confer. 
ence” in each Presbytery, to plan for an evap. 
gelistic meeting in each church, was approved, 
The Synod voted to endorse heartily the plans 
for the Assembly’s Permanent Committee on 
Evangelism and to cooperate fully with Dr. Thomp. 
son. 

Pending the adoption of the above report the 
Synod heard with pleasure a carefully prepared, 


and the only requested, address on Evangelism, 


Rev. Andrew R. Bird, Junior, pastor of the Wythe. 
ville Presbyterian Church, chose as his text, Acts 


1:8, the same words and the same subject, which We 
Dr. Richardson had used the night before. lim of th 
seemed to us that this young brother was definitel whick 
‘‘on the spot.’”’ How could his message be anything selves 
but an anti-climax to the masterly one preceding flood, 
it? However, it was not! It was to us equally of th 
effective. The treatment was different, but the God | 
effect of its ringing challenge was similar. It wagg for t 
an able, strong, convincing presentation 4 from 
Evangelism. The Holy Spirit used this message tim betwe 
deeply impress the hearers with the need for ant gh 
privilege of witnessing to Christ. m t 

The Home Mission Committee in _ repor Furth 
pressed the needs of a revitalized Evangelism 1 urt 
meet the opportunities of increasing population the J 


within the Synod. Special emphasis was given t 
the needs of work among Negroes. Synod passe 
recommendations looking to the appointment of No 


sub-committees on Negro Work on _ its Homi Just 
Mission Committee and on the Home Mission Cong come 
mittees of ‘the Presbyteries; the taking of survey as a 
by these Committees to discover the possibiiltie ek 


and needs of work among Negroes, including the 
establishment of Sunday Schools, mission all 


preaching points; and the inclusion of such woll Let 
in the plans and campaigns for the Home Missiogg™j Minin 
Emergency Fund this fall. A special addreggm Testa 
emphasized the need, the neglect, and the rewardgm yet | 
of work among the Negroes. It was stated thi of H 
the surest way of eliminating racial tensions all > I 
difficulties is to evangelize both whites and black call ) 


that Christ is the only solvent for the ills of mal 
kind; that race problems, and all problems, can» Fi 
adequately met only as the Spirit of Christ fil IY 
the souls of men. 

On the second night Foreign Missions was! 
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1g. Higd the fore. A large local congregation came to hear 
ite the Executive Secretary, who failed to appear. 
Four foreign missionaries, all now working in the 
Synod, were pulled from the audience and given 
S Book each one ten minutes to speak. Messrs. Harper 
hed fol (cay, of Japan, A, R. Craig, of China, E. T. 
Boyer and Joseph Hopper, of Korea, responded 
nobly. Again, the evangelistic note was sounded. 
It was demonstrated, not only by striking illustra- 
tions of native Christians but also by the earnest 
—___f appeals of these missionaries, that the true spirit 
8 ,¢ Evangelism prevails on the foreign field. At 
the close we heard a lady say, “‘This was a wonder- 
hia ful meeting. I would not have missed it for any- 
thing.” 

A eel order had been fixed on the last day 
for the hearing of Dr. Harry Myers, veteran 
Dr. Hi@ missionary to Japan. An eager local congregation 
‘8 awaited this greatly publicized address. A tele- 


N. C., was asked to step into the breach. He re- 
sponded with a most impressive appeal. Not only 
did he emphasize the inclusive nature of the 
Gospel invitation, “‘Come, for all things are now 
ready,” but the necessity of our proclaiming it 
daily to the lost. 


There was one note of distress. In spite of the 
fact that our Synod rates fourth among the Synods 
in the number of persons received on confession 
of faith 32% of our churches report no accessions 
by confession of faith for the year recently ended. 
This fact should send us to our knees in con- 
fession of our failure and in petition for more 
earnest efforts in the future. 


Yes, this was in every respect the most inspiring 
meeting of the Synod we have experienced. If the 
brethren will carry back to the local churches the 
enthusiastic spirit of Evangelism manifested dur- 
ing these days in Johnson City, then there are real 
blessings in store for us during the coming year. 


*Superintendent of Negro Work. 


te gram arrived saying that Dr. Myers had been 
address delayed by illness in Georgia. The Moderator, Dr. 
nistakel H. B. Dendy, requested special prayer for his 
dershipm recovery. Rev. A. R. Craig, now of Spruce Pine, 
gelism, 
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The Goodness And Severity Of 


rt er: God In The New Testament 

pared, 

relism, 

Acts 

whic We have attempted to point out in our study 


of the Old- Testament that the major judgments 
which God delivered upon mankind were in them- 
selves acts of mercy. In such judgments as the 
flood, the Egyptian plagues, and the destruction 
of the peoples of Canaan, only to mention a few, 
God in His great mercy was preserving a heritage 
for the Son of Man who would redeem the world 


re. | 
initel 
ything 
ceding 
qually 
it the 


[t was 

n of from sin. Those who fail to see any connection 
ge tim between the God of the Old Testament and the 
r ania God of the New must ignore the many prophecies 


in the Old Testament which foretell the coming 
one who will redeem His people from their misery. 
Further, they must close their eyes to the broad 
scope of the redemption foretold. It will not be for 
the Jews alone, but for the Gentiles also. 
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worm Let me make it clear that I would in no wise 
issij™ Minimize the love of God as displayed in the New 
dre Testament. I submit that it is the principle message: 
vari yet because a truth lies in the deeeper shadows 
thi Of His Word, it is no less His Word, and it is 
; am no less a part of the whole picture. Without 
ack the judgment of God in the background, His 
maim /0ve does not stand out in such bold relief, 
in b 
fil First let us examine the words of Jesus. Indeed 
His whole life, as well as His words, display love 


_ Now, for the other half of our problem, we find 
just the reverse must be dealt with. People have 
come to think of the God of the New Testament 
as a God of love, gentle and kind, who would 
aa the other cheek, but never mete out judg- 
ment, 


1s tm to the uttermost. As He went along the way, no 
matter how busy, or how tired, He always found 


“i Behold the Goodness and Severity of God 


By Rev. C. Edward Davis“ 


time to stop and minister to the physical, as well 
as the spiritual needs of the people. Those who 


would paint a one-sided picture of Jesus usually 


appeal to His words. People who would not accept 
Him as the Son of God, who would have nothing 
of the bloody cross, will, nevertheless, point to 
the Sermon on the Mount as the very acme of re- 
ligion. Indeed, there never was a more beautiful 
sermon delivered. 


Nevertheless, the appeal they make is alto- 
gether concerning the first part, particularly the 
beatitudes. Certainly there is religion, pure and 
undefiled, but do they see the judgment in the 
seventh chapter: ‘“‘Enter ye in at the strait gate: 
for wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that 
leadeth to destruction, and many there be which 
go in thereat: Because strait is the gate, and 
narrow is the way which leadeth unto life, and 
few there be that find it.” (Vs. 13,14)? No, they 
completely ignore this part of the Sermon. They 
would paint Jesus as one who always spoke in 
gentle manner and kind words, but that is an 
incomplete picture. Certainly He was gentle and 
kind, but just as certainly was He at times stern 
in His manner and cutting in His words. 


Would the woes He pronounced against the 
Pharisees in Matt. 23:13-38 be considered a dis- 
play of gentleness on the part of Jesus? As a 
climax to these woes He says: “Ye serpents, ye 
generation of vipers, how can ye escape the dam- 
nation of hell?” (Vs. 34). Read the 24th and 25th 
chapters of Matthew and see if you do not find 
severity in the judgment pronounced by Jesus. 


Well, perhaps Jesus was severe at times, but 
think of the great love of God displayed in His 
invitation to all men to come to salvation, instead 
of just the Jew—that love so beautifully ex- 
pressed in John 3:16 “For God so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.’’ 


= 
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In the first place, God never meant salvation to 
be limited to the Jews, even in the Old Testament. 
The Jews were to be a kingdom of priests unto 
God (Ex. 19:6). Through them all men were to 
come to God. But the Jews failed in their mission. 
They brought in a few proselytes, but they had 
become so corrupt themselves that the proselytes 
were worse off than before. Jesus says in the 
woes to the Pharisees: ‘“—for ye compass sea 
and land for one proselyte, and when he is made, 
ye make him twofold more the child of hell than 
yourselves.”’ (Matt. 23:15). 


In the second place, while it is certainly the 
greatest example of love God has given, that He 
should sacrifice His own Son that we might have 
life, it is in itself an example of the severity of 
the divine justice. Is He any less of a bleody God 
who exacts the death penalty of His own Son, who 
had done no sin, than is He who directed the 
Hebrews to slay the Amorites for their wicked- 
ness? Oh, the severity of God, that He should lay 
the iniquities of the whole world upon this inno- 
cent One, and pour forth all His Holy wrath upon 
Him on the cross! 


But is not the God who preaches so unceasingly 
through Paul that men are saved by grace, through 
faith alone, a loving God? What greater love could 
be exhibited than that God would extend salvation 
full and free to lost sinners? 


What, indeed? I can certainly think of no greater 
love than this. Nevertheless, I can see far greater 
love in it by reason of the fact that before Paul 
presents his message of justification by faith in 
Romans, his most logical presentation of theology, 
he makes it clear that all are under the condem- 
nation of sin, both Jew and Gentile. Then when 
he does present it in the 3rd chapter, he feels 
that it is necessary to explain how God could 
justify such persons and still be just Himself. It 
is not a question of how God could punish them 
and be just, but rather how He could forbear to 
punish them. This, Paul explains, God does through 
our faith that in the shedding of His blood, Jesus 
was presenting His own righteousness for the re- 
mission of our sins. (Rom. 3:238-26). 


Let us never forget that though Paul preaches 
eternal life is the gift of God, in the same verse, 
ye Sr that the wages of sin is death. (Rom. 
6: | 


The book of Hebrews speaks of a better in- 
heritance for Christians, but it shows that that 
inheritance is obtained through the blood of 
Christ: God does not disclaim all the bloody sacri- 
fices of the Old Testament:—He gives them mean- 
ing. in the New. They were but shadows of the 
true blood sacrifice, the Lamb of God. Further- 
more, the central theme of the book seems to be 
one of warning to the Jews who have been con- 
verted, lest they fall away into condemnation. 
Surely we cannot overlook the severity of God in 
this book. 


The Epistle of James is well known as the book 
of practical religion, but the very urgency of this 
practical Christianity is that there will be a day 
of judgment. 7 


_ Likewise, Peter has many exhortations to godly 
living, and comforting words to the suffering, but 


his two great appeals to godly living and congo. 
tion are that Christ died in penalty for our sins 
and that the unrighteous will be judged as in th 
days of Noah. 


Again, we have Jude, in his brief epistle, y. 
minding Christians that there will be a day of 
judgment in which those who have crept into the 
fold unawares will face their just punishment. 


I wonder if the 21st and 22nd chapters of the 
book of Revelation would furnish such a refres}. 


~ ing picture to the believer if he had not already 


read the first 20 chapters. After one’s soul has 
bled with the Christian martyrs, and seen the 
horrible judgments upon the world, does not the 
picture of a new heaven and a new earth seep 
a joyful thing? What would the promise of God's 
wiping away all tears, mean to us, if we had not 
seen the tears of the martyrs? Had we not geen 
the horrible judgments that will befall unbelievers, 
how could we possibly realize the longsuffering 
of God in His final invitation: ‘And the Spirit 
and the bride say, Come. And let him that heareth 
say, Come. And let him that is athirst come. 
And whosoever will, let him take of the water of 
life freely.”” (Rev. 22:17). 


Conclusion 


Please do not say that my God is not a God 
of love, or that He was not a God of love in the 
Old Testament. I pray you not to say that the 
God of judgment of the Old Testament is out- 
moded,—that judgment is a thing foreign to the 
New Testament. Indeed the love and mercy of 
God come _to_ us like an everlasting symphony: 
sometimes in judgment, roaring out like the loud 
roar of the kettle drums: sometimes like the still 


small voice of a single violin, saying, ‘“Come— 
come.” 


Let us not dispair if the world seems to have 
gone mad. Let us not fear that God has lost con- 
trol of His world. Let us not agree with those 
who would give Satan all the credit for this war. 
God can use Satan for His judgments: He can 
use Hitler, just as surely as He used Sennacherib 
and Nebuchadnezzar. When God has used Hitler 
for His purpose, He will destroy him, just as surely 


as He destroyed those two tyrants of old. 


God will show us some better thing that He has 
accomplished through this horrible war.: Even in 


the midst of it we should never allow ourselves 


to forget how He has used the war in China to 
spread the gospel to West China. Imagine 70,000, 
000 people, or half the population of the United 
States, moving into an area which has never heard 
the name of Christ. The larger number of Chris- 
tians in that unprecedented migration can at- 
complish more in the propagation of the gospel 


than our missionaries could have done in half 3 
century. 


_ Truly God is still on His throne. The Lord is 
in His Holy Temple: let all the earth keep silence 
before him. (Hab. 2:20). Let us humble ovr 
selves before the living God, and confess our sins 
Who knows but that He might be gracious unto 


us, and restore peace to the earth. 


“Charleston, S. C. 
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“EITHER — OR” 
By The Very Rev. Prof. D. Lamont, D.D. 


Our failure in evangelism is due to this, that 
who have undertaken to proclaim the Word of 
God have been tempted, and too often yielded to 
the temptation, to hide something which is 
plazoned forth in the Bible and especially in the 
New Testament. We have not been using plainness 
of speech in declaring the Great Alternative, the 
“Rither—Or” of the Word of God. Either we ac- 
cept Christ as He is freely offered to us in the 
Gospel, in which case we have entered upon the 
road to inconceivable bliss; or we reject Him and 
are on the way to inconceivable loss. No one can 
deny that this is the one distinction among men in 
which the New Testament is interested. The ques- 
tion put to us by the Word of God is not whether 
we are rich or poor, learned or unlearned, re- 
spectable or the reverse, but whether or not we 
are obeying the Gospel. Do our pulpits ring with 
this alternative? Few of them do. But the Apostolic 
Gospel rings with it. To those who have been 
influenced by that freak in New Testament 
criticism which tried to drive a wedge between 
the Apostolic Gospel and the Teaching of Jesus it 
is sufficient to point out that the Teaching of 
Jesus rings with the Great Alternative even more 
loudly and solemnly than the teaching of the 
Apostles. It is in the Sermon on the Mount, that. 
refuge of so many who would fain escape from 
the Apostolic Gospel, that Jesus spoke the word of 
unparalleled plainness on the Great Divide, in the 
parable of the two and only two kinds of builders; 
the one who builds his house upon the rock and 
the other who builds his house upon the sand. It 
is also in the Sermon on the Mount that He 


we 


: spoke of the two and only two gates and the two 


and only two ways. And elsewhere, wherever He 
spoke of the blessedness of finding life or enter- 
ing the Kingdom of Heaven, He invariably followed 
that up by issuing a solemn warning to those 
who scorned or for any reason rejected God’s 
offer of the gift of life eternal. Jesus in His teach- 
ing kept the sin of self-complacency constantly in 
view and no one has ever warned men against it 
so solemnly as He. 

Many people think that in this age of tolerance 
we have done well to get past all that. We should 
respect the opinions of those who do not believe 
in Revelation, they say, and should look only for 
what is good in them. All that need be said about 
this attitude to the Truth of God is that, if it is 
tolerance, then the Gospel knows nothing of such 
tolerance. Others confess that the Word of God 
is justifiably stern against those who will not obey 
it, but they add that modern man has attained 
to so much independence of spirit that he will not 
listen to any warning from preachers. But this 
independence of spirit is only a polite phrase for 
rebellion against God. It is another name for the 
sleep from which the modern man needs to be 
aroused. Besides, the failure of a preacher to de- 
clare something in the Word of God to which 
people are reluctant to listen is denounced un- 
sparingly in the Bible as one of the worst of sins. 

Our modern blurring of the Great Alternative 
may be illustrated in another way. The Gospel is 
a gracious invitation. No other invitation is half 
so tender or so winsome. We have not failed in 


our desire to present the Gospel in that light. But 


that is not its whole light. The Gospel is not only 
4 gracious invitation; it is also an imperious com- 
mand, none more so. It is even more imperious 


than any moral law. How could it be otherwise, 
since the Cross of Christ is the glowing point of 
the Word of God? “This is my beloved Son; hear 
ye him.” That is the definition of the first great 
commandment to love the Lord our God with all 
that is in us. We cannot love God if we do not 
obey Him, and His most imperative command is 
to obey the Gospel. We may find it hard, in our 
philosophy, to identify a loving entreaty with a 
positive command. Eut what philosophy cannot do 
by thought, the Gospel does in fact. The synthesis 
is accomplished by the Word of God. If God’s 
Word were not a command as well as an invi- 
tation, it would mean the abdication of His 
sovereignty. “He cannot deny Himself.” In these 
days we are all very fond of the still small voice. 
It is true that Elijah needed to learn the gentler 
aspect of the Divine Revelation, for he was a son 
of thunder. But we are not sons of thunder and 
what we need to hear is not so much the still 
small voice as the sound of many waters. Ah, the 
deep diapason of the many waters is sadly lacking 
from most of our theology and most of our preach- 
ing. The still small voice does not appeal to heart 
or conscience except in the setting of its own 
majestic undertone. 

The charge of wish-thinking has often been 
brought against the Christian Faith in our time. 
The charge is justified in relation to the conception 
of God which most modern theology has done so 
much to encourage. A God without severity, who 
makes no inexorable demand on men, who will 
never execute judgment on the disobedient and 
to whom all men are not only potential but actual 
children whether they obey the Gospel or not— 
such a God resembles the mother who spoils her 
children with what is mis-named love, and the 
natural man wishes that God were like that. The 
Ritschlian theology which has been so powerful 
an influence for three generations actually en- 
couraged the natural man to believe that: God is 
like that. But there is no such God. It is only 
an idol, a figment of man’s disordered imagination, 
and it is entirely intelligible that when such a 
conception of God is so widely entertained in 
Christian circles honest men should charge us all 
roundly with wish-thinking. That accusation can 
never be brought against the faith which is en- 
shrined in the Bible. For the God of the Bible is 
the only living and true God whose name is Love 
but whose wrath is terrible. 

i bras from The Evangelical Quarterly, July, 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Betty—A Life Of Wrought Gold- 


By Julia Lake Kellersberger 


Published By The John Knox Press, 
Richmond, Va. Price $1.00. 


Betty by Julia Kellersberger is a very unusually 
written story of the life of a young girl, and is 
worthy to be placed in the same distinctive group 
as “Larry” and “Rachael.”’ It tells of the embodi- 
ment of high ideals, and a spiritually rich life. 
Though a little on the effusive side, it nevertheless 
should be a real challenge and a distinct inspiration 
to the girl who is also trying to “let her light so 
shine.” This book is distinctly different in its ap- 
proach and treatment of one of life’s greatest 
problems,—developing Christlike character,—and 
would make an excellent gift to any High School 
girl. —Robert J. Black. 
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Retrospect And Prospect 


The Home Mission Study book for this fall 
is surprisingly small in size, but tremendously 
large in its message. ‘‘Retrospect and Prospect”’ 
is the title given to this book. Four men of our 
Church, outstanding for their zeal for Home 
Missions and each carrying a definite responsi- 
bility in this phase of Church work, are the con- 
tributors. As this book was read certain phrases 
seemed to stand out on the pages as if printed in 
block letters and red: 


“Unparalleled opportunity”’; “marching 
millions”; “‘moving multitudes’; “imperative Home 
Mission advance’; “strategic places’; ‘‘uprooted 
people”; “enlarged responsibility”; “urgency of 
the hour’; “new communities’. On _ we read, 
hastily, for the movement of the book is fast. 
We found ourselves in “crowded industrial areas” 
such as the Hampton Roads area, Pascagoula, Mo- 
bile, Charleston, San Antonio, and dozens of 
others in our Southland. In each of these we saw 
that the people ‘‘need churches,” and we knew 
unquestionably that “our Church must go ‘all 
out’ to make our land Christian.’’ There was the 
strong conviction in our minds that this must be 
immediately done if this country is to be what it 
is called, arsenal for Christianity.” 


One thought gripped our attention, as we came 
to the close of this dynamic book, “This is the 
frontier of our generation. . . . The Church which 
serves them is laying strong foundations for the 
future.”’ Frontiers? We thought the last ones had 
been reached long ago in the United States. But 
here is a new one—the frontier of this time in 
this century—multitudes uprooted, in new places 
and strange situations—people needing the min- 
istry of the Church, as they have never needed 
that before. Truly an unprecedented opportunity? 
We closed the book, wondering if our Church will 
meet .this situation or if the Church will hesitate. 
“Time and tide wait for no man” and God’s pur- 
poses will not be hindered. ‘‘Speak unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, that they go forward.’’ 


— 


The Word Of God And The 
Reformed Faith 


Edited By Clarence Bouma, et al. 


Published By Baker’s Book Store, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 1943. 221 pages. Price $1.00. 


Rarely do contemporary scholars advance the 
ancient Church-doctrine of the inerrancy of the 
Scriptures. Not infrequently they offer the strange 
contradiction of a Bible which is “the only in- 
fallible rule of faith and practice,’ yet not with- 
out error. Nor is it often that scholars in the Re- 
formed Churches proclaim the Reformed faith, 
strange as that might seem. It is not unheard of 
for them to preach the contradiction of God’s 
limited sovereignty, to decry the doctrine of God’s 
eternal and immutable decrees, and to favor a 
Confession without the “harsher aspects of Calvin- 
ism.” It is also unusual for most Calvinists to 
relate every sphere of life to the Word of God. 


The Word of God and the Reformed Faith is 
an unusual book. Throughout it advances the doc- 
' trine of the inerrancy of the Scriptures. It is for 
the Reformed faith without reservation. It claims 


as a sense of heritage is the chief determinant of 


Israel, the transforming patrimony of the soul, 


Its author’s varied experience, rich literary and. 
speaks, however, the language of the theology of 


’ the theological position well defined by the Alex- 


view of the Word of God. —Adrian De Young. 


every sphere of existence for our sovereign Goq 
It demonstrates that nothing can be propery 
evaluated apart from the Word of God. The hog 
offers all the lectures and popular addresseg de 
livered at the Second American Calvinistic Qgp. 
ference held at Calvin College and Seminary 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, in June, 1942. Thpe 
lectures are devoted to the glory, the nature, ang 
the proper interpretation of the Word of Gog 
Four others relate the Scriptures to philosophy 
science. education, and culture. Included also gy 
four addresses on the present situation and oyt 
look for the Reformed faith in the United States 
France, Hungary, and the Netherlands. Among 
the writers are such scholars as: Louis Berkhof 
Oswald T. Allis, and William Crowe, Sr. — 
Published for the Conference at cost, this ¢op. 
tribution to Reformed scholarship deserves a wide 
circulation. —Adrian De Young, 


Heritage And Destiny 
By John A. Mackey 


Published By The Macmillan Co., New York, 
N. Y. 1943. 109 pages. Price $1.50. 


In its first form, this little book by John A, 
Mackay was a series of lectures delivered at 
Lafayette and Davidson Colleges. The thesis of the 
five short chapters may be stated thus: ‘Inasmuch 


destiny, the destiny of man is fulfilled in the 
sphere of history when God is chosen as his true 
heritage in personal, cultural, and national life.” 
The concluding sentence presents an_ excellent 
summary: “Thus God, the ancient heritage of 


and the everlasting well-spring of culture, must 
become the chosen heritage of this and every na- 
tion of mankind, if human destiny is to be worthily 
fulfilled within the framework of world order 
tomorrow.” 


Heritage and Destiny is interesting and helpful. 


historical background, appear throughout. The 
president of Princeton Theological Seminary 


crisis. Adherents of the Reformed faith wish that 
he stood in the glorious tradition of Princeton, 


anders, the Hodges, and Warfield. That position 
alone can present the God man, culture, and nation 
needéd to give them meaning, for it has the true 


Stories To Live By 


By Gertrude D. McKelvey 


Published By The John C. Winston Co. 
| Philadelphia, Pa. Price 75c. 


“Stories to Live By’? written by Gertrude Me 
Kelvey are as refreshing and stimulating as the 
cool clear air from Colorado’s majestic mountains. 
These stories will leave an indelible impression On 
the mind of the child and the reader. Couched i 
simple phrasing they reflect the deep insight into 
the needs of children and breathe the Spirit of the 
great Friend of little children, without in any 
sense being “childish” or “sugar-coated.” They 
are educationally sound and spiritually enriching. 
—Robert J. Black. 
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